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PRESIDENT EBERT AND HJALMAR BRANTING 


FATE is a whimsical thing. Amongst the crowd of men who 
attended International Conferences a quarter of a century ago 
were two mostly silent—one forced into a dim light because he led 
his small national delegation, the other overshadowed by the giants 
of his country. Who could have foreseen that in the presence 
of the more bustling and influential figures one of those obscure 
men would be thrice chosen as Premier of his country and become 
a powerful personality in European affairs, and that the other, as 
President of a then unborn German Republic, would successfully 
Oppose his sturdy bulk of body and mind to the angry and 
destructive tides flowing both from left and right ; . that both 
would die together, and that on their death Europe would -feel 
as though something massive and secure had been taken from its 
foundations? But such was the part that these two unobtruding 
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men had to play, and when we passed them in the assembly halls 
or tried awkwardly to exchange opinions with them in the cafés, 
no prophecy regarding them would have been more grotesque 
than what was to be the truth. 

They were types of human solidity—massive, slow but certain, 
quiet in their power, making no haste and having no anxiety 
to meet their destiny, but ready when the time came to accept 
the event and do their duty. If you noticed Branting in the 
street and thought of him at all, you would have put him down 
as someone successful in something that you could not fix— 
probably literature or science ; you had to see his eye before you 
could conclude that his success lay where men grapple daily with 
affairs and command them. Even when you saw Ebert in the 
great rooms of the palace of the German Chancellors, or walked 
with him on the lawns under stately trees behind it, though his 
natural dignity was impressive and his reserve gave confidence, 
he remained the self-respecting workman perfectly capable of 
using the authority of his office but not embodying it in himself. 
These men carried no sceptres in their hands. 

The life-histories of the two men show the different social 
strata from which Socialism finds its recruits. Branting was 
born and brought up in the stimulating intellectual atmosphere 
of the home of the director of the Stockholm High School of 
Gymnastics. He studied mathematics and astronomy at Upsala, 
and his first work was at the Stockholm Observatory. Ebert 
was the son of a hard-up tailor of Heidelberg, left school at 
fourteen to be taught the craft of a saddler, tramped the country 
as a journeyman, and sometimes had to beg for charity. The 
intellect of the one and the experiences of the other brought 
them to the same work and creed, and enlisted them in the most 
wonderful of movements since that of the Christian faith to 
which it is so near akin—Socialism. 

When in 1885, at the age of twenty-five, Branting took up his 
pen to fight for Socialism, the movement had just been started 
by a crippled tailor who had come across the works of Karl Marx. 
The trade union organisations of Sweden were still Liberal in 
politics and fought for an extended franchise, and in industry 
were occupied with demands to improve labour conditions in 
this detail or in that. Sweden had no very long history of trade 
unionism, the working population was comparatively small; 
the division of interest between employer and employed was, 
however, well marked. Thus, contrary to what happened here, 
the industrial organisation of the labourers had not grown to 
manhood before the political labour movement became strong, 
and, with only the slightest opposition on the part of some iron- 
workers, the Swedish trade unionists under the influence of 
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Socialism quickly came to regard their industrial and political 
creeds as aspects of the same truth, and abandoned their Liberal 
support. The complementary movements of politics and industry 
were to all intents and purposes one and the same, with the 
political side the more prominent, and Branting, the middle- 
class political leader, was the inspiring counsellor of the industrial 
movement as well. 

This union of the industrial and the political organisations 
of workers, so troublesome and menacing to other political parties, 
isnot only the most efficient expression of working-class needs, 
but the safest for the community. If the workmen attempt to 
fight out their grievances in the modern industrial State . by 
industrial action alone, no national industry can survive the con- 
tinual shocks which strikes and lock-outs will cause. In such a 
warfare the sympathetic strike and the union of unions for mutual 
assistance are necessary and natural features. A great industrial 
offensive is far more revolutionary than a political agitation, and 
it is a significant fact that the Communists of our own time 
harbour a bitter resentment against political Labour parties and 
direct their revolutionary energy towards the creation of industrial 
disturbance and a depreciation of political activity. The remark- 
able confession of his personal views made by Mr. Baldwin in 
the House of Commons during the debate on the Trade Union 
Levy Bill would have led him, had he completed his arguments 
and given a political meaning to the industrial changes upon 
which he mused, to the general point of view of men like Branting. 
The speech in question did not support an argument for the 
rejection of the Bill under consideration, but was an unanswerable 
condemnation of the whole body of political doctrine held by 
his followers and his Ministers on the functions of trade unions 
in the political community. To hope for a restoration of the 
purely personal bond between employer and employed and to 
trust to it to do justice and keep the peace under existing con- 
ditions is sheer Utopianism, and no one knew that better than 
the industrialists who sat behind him in dumfoundered silence 
as he proceeded. The evolution which brought the changes in 
organisation described by Mr. Baldwin brought corresponding 
changes in the interests and the function of the State. Branting, 
and the school of Socialists to which he belonged, held that when 
the evolution of industrial organisation ended the time of idyllic 
personal relations and direct personal responsibilities, a protective 
communal organisation had to take the place of individual 
kindliness, and industrial results had to become the concern of 
social politics. The evolutionary life of society consists in the 
adaptation of organisation and institution to new conditions and 


the infusion of new and appropriate life into them. To both 
Ii2 
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Branting and Ebert a division between the industrial and the 
political organisation of Labour was mischievous to the com- 
munity, and increased the risks of revolution and destruction, 
particularly in times such as these. Intellectually, it was an 
absurdity. The working masses had to play a historical réle of 
self-emancipation, the signal for which was described by Mr, 
Baldwin whilst he missed its historical meaning. The Socialist 
movement combines the industrial experience of the worker 
and the historical and economic explanations of the student. In 
no rational scheme of constitutional progress can the two be kept 
apart in separate movements, and so the middle class student 
of Upsala became the trusted leader of the Swedish workers, 

Ebert’s growth in public stature followed other lines and was 
much slower. Before German politics were disrupted by war 
and a revolutionary peace, there was the same identity between 
the industrial and political movements of Labour. Here, again, 
the great leaders were on the political side—Bebel, Liebknecht, 
Singer ; but the trade unions supplied men of great parts. Ebert 
was overshadowed until Bebel died and the war broke out. He 
was living a life of modest usefulness as adviser and friend to 
his fellow-workmen in Bremen, where he had settled and had been 
elected to the town council. When the trade unions of the town 
ran a bakery, the saddler rolled up his sleeves and kneaded the 
dough ; when they ran a paper, he edited it for the reward of 
25 marks a week. Trade unionism, politics, co-operation, were 
aspects of the movement of working-class spirit and intelligence, 
and Ebert was busy in them all. His activity brought him to the 
Social Democratic headquarters in Berlin, but not until 1912 did 
he enter the Reichstag. Victor Adler the elder, that man of 
keen appreciation of the ability and the qualities that men held 
in reserve, marked him out for approval, and when the old leaders 
died and the overshadowed ones had to be tested, he with Haase 
shared the chairmanship of a party strained to breaking point by 
disagreement about both economic theory and the war. He was 
of the majority and led his followers into the lobbies in support 
of war credits, and when crashing blow after crashing blow had 
fallen first upon the Social Democratic Party and then upon his 
country, he stood out amongst his fellows as the quiet, dependable 
man who could not be moved easily by the threats of Monarchists 
or the fury of Communists. His qualities marked him out not 
for the bench of the leader in the Reichstag, but for the chair of 
the President in Wilhelmstrasse. 

Both men were constitutionalists in the proper sense of the 
word. They believed in evolutionary change. They knew that 
if reaction forced revolution upon society, the only gain of the 
revolution would be that it might break the obstructive power 
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of the reaction and free the living forces in society to continue 
their arrested work. Forms of government may be changed by 
revolution, but not social habit, nor modes of activity, nor 
motives of service. These are the slower growths of mental and 
moral expression. Russia, with its peasant society, primitive 
simplicity of social structure, obedient people, is the State above 
all others that can yield the maximum social results to revolution, 
How meagre has been the harvest of that kind is proved beyond 
question by every report, however coloured by bias or glowing 
with simplicity, which has been issued by those who favour the 
Bolshevist régime or condone its work. Men brought up to deal 
with the problems of industrial States like Sweden or Germany, 
parts of a vast world organisation of production and exchange, 
depending from hour to hour upon systems that are going concerns, 
however ideally or practically imperfect they may be, see in social 
revolutions of a catastrophic kind misery that is multiplied 
and failure that is intensified, and, mayhap with disappointed 
hearts, keep their confidence in the slower but surer ways of 
organic transformation by evolving plans. In one of the pages 
of his Autobiography, rich in wise reflection and matured wisdom, 
John Stuart Mill comments upon this. The hindrance to generous 
service to the community ‘ is not in the essential constitution of 
human nature.’ 


The deep-rooted selfishness which forms the general character of the 
existing state of Society is so deeply rooted, only because the whole course 
of existing institutions tends to foster it ; modern institutions in some 
respects more than ancient, since the occasions on which the individual is 
called on to do anything for the public without receiving its pay, are far 
less frequent in modern life, than in the smaller commonwealth of antiquity. 


The change to be aimed at is therefore not one of organisation 
and institution only, but must visualise the reaction of both 
on the human mind, and encourage and use that reaction. If the 
moral evils of capitalism, seen in the reluctant service which both 
capital and labour give to the commonwealth, were carried on 
into Socialism (as they must be after a catastrophic revolution), 
Socialism would fail either by breaking up industrial organisation 
and paralysing production, or by being compelled to return to 
capitalism under modified forms, as is the case in Russia to-day. 
This not only shatters the unfounded expectations of the Com- 
munist, but performs the same operation upon nine-tenths of the 
argument against Socialism on the ground that it has never been 
tried and is contrary to human experience. The constitutionalism 
which was the inspiring guide of the policy of both Branting 
and Ebert was therefore not a mere attachment to law and order 
or conservative acquiescence in things as they are, but was 
a well-considered method in evolutionary transformation in 
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institutions and organisation and in the motives and spirit in 
which human service is rendered. Constitutionalism to them 
was a theory and a method of progressive transformation, not a 
homage to tradition or political inheritance. 

Ebert’s brief life of authority and guidance was spent in 
facing the daily problems of his new Republic. It is said that 
he wept when the terms of the Treaty of Versailles were handed 
to him. Well he might, for he could not have failed to see the 
constitutional difficulties which it created for him and the obstacles 
it put in his way. It raised into active life at one and the same 
moment a Monarchist and a Communist movement, and made 
him choose as his instrument for protecting the Republic the dull- 
witted and repressive Conservative, Noske. I have been told 
that so adverse was he to revolution that the necessary violent 
upset of the German monarchy the day after he had taken the 
place of Prince Max of Baden as Chancellor was greeted with no 
welcome from him, and that he accepted the position of First 
People’s Commissary from the revolutionary committee without 
regarding their action with much approval. Certainly within 
twenty-four hours of the outbreak of the Revolution there were 
no signs of it in Vorwdrts, the organ of Ebert and his majority 
friends ; and it was only with much hesitation that the minority 
section of Independents could be induced to work with them, so 
much were they suspected. The Independents, who had retained 
in their ranks men of a more nimble and daring intelligence than 
the majority, had mishandled their fortunes, and though it was a 
blessing to Germany and Europe that the new men in power 
rejected the Russian example, it was perhaps a pity that the 
constitutionalism that was followed was too much of the Con- 
servative kind and that the solidity of Ebert was not moved by 
a bolder policy. Those of us who had met some of the leaders 
at Berne, in February 1919, were much struck with their lack of 
spirit. They were broken, the only exception being Eisner, 
whose hands were full with the revolution in Bavaria and who, 
in bidding us good-bye, told us that he knew it was his farewell. 
Within a few days he was shot. 

The death of the old leaders of German Socialism just before 
the outbreak of war and the stunning effect of the war and the 
defeat upon Germans made Ebert’s work hard drudgery and stiff 
resistance—a réle which his qualities specially fitted him to per- 
form. The handling by the Allies of the problem of Germany 
after the Armistice—the administration of the Saar, the shilly- 
shallying about reparations, the Ruhr occupation, the Separatist 
conspiracies—prolonged his tasks, and he has died before being 
able to leave his country at a point clearly beyond the troubles 
which he spent himself in meeting. But his work has been 
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invaluable, and, I think, will be finally successful. In any event, 
there he stood holding fast by the foundations of order and 
warding off the attacks of purely destructive disorder and of 
reaction, and keeping the fabric of German society from being 
broken up by men who held the very un-Socialist doctrine that 
before transforming you must destroy. 

Branting had to meet similar problems in other forms and in 
a wider field. Though Premier and political leader in Sweden, 
Sweden did not provide for him an ample sphere of action. The 
leaders of the International Socialist movement all happened to 
belong to countries involved in the fighting, and Branting, being 
conspicuous amongst neutrals, naturally took his place at the 
head of the paralysed International. He knew that a victory for 
Germany would be a world disaster and that a victory for the 
Allies would have to be vigilantly watched and controlled. When 
the tension of a state of war is past, madness or a milder folly 
generally sweeps up like the tidal wave after the earthquake. So 
Branting’s political mind made him strive whilst the earthquake 
was still active to prepare to meet the inevitable tidal wave, 
That is why he favoured so keenly the much-caricatured Stock- 
holm Conference which was doomed to remain as one of the many 
might-have-beens of history. When the peace came, the Inter- 
national, with Branting at its head, met at Berne, and there he 
showed the stiff stuff of which he was made. Bolshevism was 
bracing the unconquered spirits in every defeated country. At 
Berne there was an unwillingness to deal faithfully with the events 
of the Russian Revolution and the conduct of its leaders. Meaning- 
less compromises were devised and advocated. Branting would 
have none of them. Temporary storms were not to ruin his 
well-founded Socialism. The winds were blowing and the rains 
pouring, but he stood fast by liberty and democracy, and the 
Communist movement, with its repression and its dictatorship, 
received its first check by Socialist hands. Well do I remember 
the contest drawn out through days and nights, culminating that 
evening in the great hall of the Folkshaus. Never before nor 
since have I faced a crowd so charged with electrical intensity, 
and when it was over and we had won, I walked out with Branting 
as unmoved outwardly as though he had been to a dinner, but 
inwardly confident that the working-class movement of Europe 
had been saved from disaster. Splits followed, and the Inter- 
national had to go down into greater weakness, but the work 
begun in February 1919 at Berne was finished in April and May 
1922 at Berlin, when negotiations with the Communists were 
broken off and European Socialism declined an alliance with 
such an undesirable partner. Branting, however, was not present 
at the final duel. 
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Meanwhile the League of Nations had been born, and there 
Branting was to win his enduring laurels. As the Prime Minister 
of Sweden he made his first appearance on the League Council at 
Geneva, and by a wise decision of Governments to which he did 
not belong he was allowed to continue his work there. Twice I 
saw him there. Once, being in the neighbourhood when the 
Council was sitting, I dropped in to hear the discussion on the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance which was being hammered into 
form. He was doubtful of the prospects. His heart was not in 
what was being done. He was making the best of a bad job. He 
did not believe in military pacts. The next time was when the 
Protocol was being arranged last year. He was happy like a man 
who saw the threads of his life’s work being drawn together, 
We were both aware of the risks, the discussions and adjustments 
which would be necessary, the danger of a reaction towards Con- 
servatism in Europe, and the opposition of military experts ; but 
this was 2 beginning which neither of us really ever expected to see, 
and we felt that once made it could not be permanently undone, 

Branting was a pacifist and came under the opprobrium of 
this much-abused word. But here again he was the man who 
had systematised his thought and his policy. His pacifism was 
a part of his constitutionalism. To him, war as a method belonged 
to the same category as revolution. It was a test of power. True, 
the spirit of a nation entered into its chances of success or failure, 
Thrice is he armed who believes that his quarrel is just. But 
both sides in every great war believe that their quarrel is just, 
so that in the end power settles the matter. As a constitutionalist 
he had no faith in any arbitrament except that of a judicial 
body, no confidence in any security except that founded on justice 
and sound policy. The humanitarian defence of pacifism, or the 
Tolstoyan defence, therefore had but a small place in his mind. 
He thought primarily of the evolution of consequences, and that 
is the characteristic of Socialist pacifism distinguished from other 
schools of peace advocates. Disarmament was not a good in 
itself ; it was an essential part of the constitutional policy of 
peace and security. 

The Branting of the League of Nations, the Branting of the 
Socialist International, the Branting who was Prime Minister of 
Sweden, was the same Branting who believed in constitutional 
evolution, as I have defined it, who was always alive to the 
progressive life of States and institutions, and who stood like a 
rock for orderly adaptation as the means of progress however it 
was assailed. That belief in improvement by rational adaptation 
was to him something akin to the ‘eternal verities,’ and was 

composed of elements far more substantial than expediency or 
sentimentality. It was the touchstone he applied to every 
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suggested political solution, and when the test was successful 
he had chosen his attitude. This keen sense of the practical did 
not destroy his idealism. Again and again, though no man knew 
better the times and the seasons of compromise, he stood alone 
in League Councils, and sometimes almost alone in his own party. 
Manfully he fought against the French illegal administration of 
the Saar, against Italy’s conduct to Greece, against Poland’s 
excesses, and as manfully did he urge his country to accept the 
disappointing League decision regarding the Aaland Islands. He 
only cared for the right as he saw it, and the right method. He 
was a scientist in politics, and he thought that the greatest, the 
most interesting, the most important of all the sciences is politics. 
Both Branting and Ebert presented the mystery of personality 
to those who, only meeting them occasionally, followed their 
work and knew their influence. A scene stands out in clear line 
and colour in my memory. One day I went into the garden of 
the President’s residence by the gate in the K6niggratzerstrasse 
and found Ebert and his wife in Presidential state standing far 
up the lawn by a tea-table covered with a white cloth under the 
trees. Honour and status had not changed them. They were a 
homely German couple in their Sunday clothes, dignified, self- 
respecting, hospitable. But there was something indicating 
strength and wisdom in the upright carriage of the man, the 
precision of his handshake, his straightforward eye. He was the 
workman, no longer at the saddler’s bench, no longer as the 
leading spirit in Bremen advising his fellows about their rights, 
but still the workman called upon to keep the government of his 
country going. Competence, craftsmanship, were the impressions 
he gave. He spoke definitely ; when discussing difficulties he 
never mused like one who turns possibilities over leisurely in his 
mind. He was precise and expressed himself in short, comely 
sentences in good English. He was rectitude without imagination, 
friendship without enthusiasm, principle without flare, strength 
without impetus. Those with a more intimate knowledge of the 
man may be able to add qualities that did not lie open to the 
observation of acquaintances ; but such is the man I knew—a 
man admirably fitted for the work that fell to his lot as first 
President of the German Republic. Well did he do that work. 
He represented the strength of the mass of ordinary people. 
Branting was different. An awkward man, awkward in speech 


‘ and appearance, a man who often lumped his English into a heap 


of almost unintelligible unsorted words, whose aspect had nothing 
to attract the stranger, who introduced himself with confusion, 
he was, in reality, the most kindly and considerate and lovable 
of men—a man to whom his fellows, especially young men, became 
ardently devoted—with a firm backbone and an unclouded vision. 
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When his shy and clumsy exterior was penetrated, as one of his 
friends said, he was found to be ‘ embracing, warm and helpful,’ 
At one time when there was trouble in the Socialist Party and all 
sections were being represented on a party committee, the leader 
of the opposition to Branting refused election, giving to his con- 
fidants the reason that, had he served, he would thus be brought 
within the magnetic field of Branting’s influence, ‘ which would 
disarm him.’ He was always active and foremost. In his 
earlier years he was the most hated and persecuted man in 
Sweden. The respectable mob are always frightened by a man 
who shows a romantic loyalty to liberty and right. He was 
sent to prison for three months for reprinting a ‘ free-thinking’ 
article, not because he believed in it, but because the writer had 
been victimised by an outworn and therefore a bad law. Any- 
thing but an extremist, he was essentially a man of feeling, and 
the emotions of the masses were never far from his heart. He 
therefore used sometimes to confuse his friends, to whom he 
appeared to be audacious at one moment and super-cautious the 
next. Like all men who trust much to intuition, he presented 
those apparent contradictions ; but the loyalty of intuition to the 
workings of the creative spirit is as steadfast as the more formal 
consistencies of logic to reason. He was certainly never afraid to 
stand up to the masses : he was no flattering demagogue ; when he 
thought them to be wrong, he stood by them, shared their respon- 
sibilities, and did his best to get them out of their self-made difficul- 
ties ; but he then never concealed from them his opinions about 
them. So they came to trust and revere him, raging jealousies, 
caves and plots against his leadership ceased, and in his later years 
he enjoyed the confidence, envied by all leaders, which made the 
people follow him, saying when in doubt of his policy: ‘ Well, it 
generally turns out that in the end he is proved to be right.’ 
In 1917 he fought his last great battle for supremacy, and 
came through the test of leading a revolution which changed the 
constitution without shedding a drop of blood. The Swedish 
Party, like all others, was confused by war issues and the red 
gleams of the Russian Revolution. Branting’s leadership was 
attacked. He was out of date; he was conservative; he gave 
no bold and dramatic lead. Driven to bay, he fought; he 
deliberately split his party; he ‘cut its tail off,’ as was said. 
The result was that in time the left opposition party dwindled, 
quarrelled, became insignificant, and Swedish Socialism grew in 
favour and in power. In the neighbouring country of Norway, 
where the party was left exposed to compromise with Com- 
munists and unbalanced influences, it posed for a brief day in 
glittering bravado, it spoke boldly, and postured as a revolu- 
tionary movement ; then the Nemesis of being lath and pre- 
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tending to be iron overtook it ; it decayed, and for a time ceased 
to count. Meanwhile, as was shown in the recent elections, the 
Swedish Socialist Party has the support of 44 per cent. of the 
electors of Sweden, and is relatively the strongest Socialist party 
in the world. Communism is almost extinct in Sweden, as it 
would be here had it not been used by the Conservative Party for 
its own ends. Wherever Communism is strong, it has been 
nourished and advertised by the Reaction ; wherever it is weak, 
it has been fought by the Socialists. 

There was nothing of the charlatan or the demagogue about 
this man, but a genuine soul pursuing righteousness throughout 
his life, taking honours when they came, but never buying them 
by any coin by which men purchase them. His first intimate 
contact with the workers is the prelude which contains all the 
motifs of his completed life. When he was a student at Upsala 
he heard that at Stockholm an institute was being founded 
where by lectures and classes the workers were to be instructed 
in science, in literature, and in public affairs. The promoters 
applied for a grant of 3000 kroner to the Stockholm County 
Council, but that body, fearing lest it should become a nursery 
for Socialists and Radicals, refused. Branting at once supplied 
the money. Always reckless with his possessions and incapable 
of looking after his own affairs, his wise father left him a house 
under a trust, so that this middle-class man might be protected 
in his liberality from penury. 

There are striking contrasts between the two men and striking 
similarities. Branting’s lot was the better of the two for leaving 
a good reputation. The story of the constitutional revolution in 
Sweden in 1918 cannot yet be told, and in that silence Branting’s 
experiences as a leader in a revolution must for the time being be 
wrapped. But as the executive head of his State he never had to 
handle a country seething with disturbances promoted now from 
the Right, now from the Left—disturbances that had to be put 
down in no rose-water way. He never had to stand apart as the 
embodiment of a State whose very existence he had to protect by 
the same means as assailed it. He never was called upon to choose 
or reject a Noske as an instrument. And yet, it is not only the 
time of their passing that links them together. Both were 
colleagues in thought and in ideal; both marked the arrival of 
new forces in government ; both, lovers of their country, worked 
for the founding of an international order of peace and co-operation ; 
both drew their inspiration from the thoughts and feelings of the 
working classes. It may be that amongst the names of men who 
have led their people that of neither of them will be written in 
unquenchable flames of fire, but they will certainly be preserved 


in letters of untarnishable gold. 
J. Ramsay MacDona_Lp. 
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POLAND AND DANTZIG 


THE CASE OF POLAND 


I 


THE Free City of Dantzig was established in accordance with the 
Treaty of Versailles, which stipulated for Poland certain important 
rights. 

It is Poland’s complaint that she has been compelled, and js 
being compelled, to acquiesce in a drifting away from the state 
of affairs created by the Treaty of Versailles—a state of affairs 
in itself a compromise—and that the results do not benefit 
Dantzig, while they damage Poland and can only help a third 
party to use Dantzig in order to weaken Poland. 

Poland’s claim is that the state of affairs created by the Treaty 
of Versailles should be maintained ; or at least, since that state 
of affairs was afterwards changed to Poland’s disadvantage, that 
further changes which would derogate still more from Poland’s 
rights should be prevented: she desires an interpretation of 
treaties in accordance with accepted rules. 


II 


Poland’s main river is the Vistula. It is on that river that lie 
Cracow, Warsaw, Toruri (the birthplace of Kopernik). The 
economic life of the country centres on the Vistula and its 
tributaries. The whole course of the Vistula lies in Polish 
territory, and the mouth of the river flows through Dantzig, 
forming the port of Dantzig. 


. By far the greater part of Polish trade must pass by way of the 
Vistula ‘and the port of Danzig. . . . Ifa powerful nation like Germany . 
is to control the main outlet of Polish trade, she will in the end make 
Poland a mere vassal. . For the Polish nation the possession of Danzig, 
in some form or other, is a matter not of mere economic convenience 
but rather of life and death. . (Temperley, A History of the Peace 
Conference, VI., 258.) 


Dantzig, originally a city in Polish territory, though inhabited 
mainly by German settlers, was conquered in the fourteenth 
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century by the Teutonic Order, only to be regained by Poland in 
the fifteenth century. It remained a fully autonomous city 
(participating for a time in the election of the kings of Poland) 
until the second partition of Poland (1793), when the King of 
Prussia conquered Dantzig. 

No sooner had the World War broken out than the Polish 
question came to the fore. It gained in importance as time 
went by. In President Wilson’s message of January 22, 1917, 
Poland occupied a prominent place. In the Fourteen Points 
(January 8, 1918) the war aims concerning Poland were set out 
clearly in Point 13: 

An independent Polish state should be erected which should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which should 
be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by 
international covenant. 


‘, . . which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea.’ 
In order to comply with this stipulation, it was proposed, at one 
time during the Peace Conference, to include Dantzig in the 
Polish State. The British Delegation demurred, because of some 
300,000 Germans who dwell in the town and in the surrounding 
territory. It was decided to detach the town and territory from 
Germany, to create a Free City of Dantzig (which would include 
both), and to secure to Poland a number of rights enumerated in 
the Treaty, to be embodied in a later Convention. The reasons 
for this arrangement are set out in the reply of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to the German objections to the draft of the 
Treaty, June 16, 1919: 

Danzig, . . . in union with Poland, enjoyed a large measure of local 
independence and great commercial prosperity. It will now be replaced 
in a position similar to that which it held for so many centuries. . . . The 
annexation of West Prussia, including Danzig, to Germany deprived 
Poland of that direct access to the sea which was hers by right. The 
Allied and Associated Powers propose that this direct access shall be 
restored, It is not enough that Poland should be allowed the use of Ger- 
man ports. .. . Poland claims, and justly claims, that the control and 
development of the port which is her sole opening to the sea shall be in her 
hands and that the communications between it and Poland shall not be 
subjected to any foreign control, so that in this, one of the most important 
aspects of national life, Poland shall be put on an equality with the other 
States of Europe. (Temperley, II., 292-3.) 


Before the Convention provided for in the Treaty of Versailles 
could be concluded Poland was invaded by the Soviet armies, 
Dantzig behaved as a ‘neutral.’ The attitude of the High 
Commissioner who had been appointed by the Powers evoked 
despair in Poland. Finally the Bolsheviks were driven out of 
Poland. The Powers, which had undertaken to negotiate a 
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Dantzig-Polish Convention, dictated one which changed the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Versailles in certain important 
points. This so-called Convention of Paris (November 9, 1920) 
was followed by a number of supplementary conventions and by 
a number of decisions of the High Commissioner, which nave made 
havoc of some provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 


III 


Is Dantzig a State of which the sovereignty, while limited in 
certain respects for the benefit of Poland remains intact in all 
other directions? And should the limitations, as in the case of 
other sovereign States, be interpreted restrictively in order to 
leave to Dantzig the greatest possible measure of independence ? 

Or was Dantzig detached from Germany in order to give 
Poland a ‘ free and secure access to the sea’? And has Dantzig 
been given a political organisation separate from Poland only 
in so far as this could be done without impairing Poland’s ‘ free 
and secure access to the sea’ ? 

It is Poland’s claim that the latter solution is the correct one; 
it is Poland’s complaint that efforts are constantly being made to 
force upon her the acceptance of the first solution. 

By the Treaty of Versailles Germany renounced (Art. 100) 
in favour of the principal Allied and Associated Powers all rights 
and title over a territory which comprises the town of Dantzig 
and some other cities and villages. The principal Allied and 
Associated Powers 

(a2) Undertook (Art. 102) to establish the town of Dantzig 
with the rest of the territory as a Free City, to be placed under the 
protection of the League of Nations ; 

(6) Undertook (Art. 104) to negotiate a treaty between the 
Polish Government and the Free City of Dantzig, which was to 
come into force at the same time as the establishment of the said 
Free City, ‘ with the following objects ’ : 

(1) To effect the inclusion of the Free City of Dantzig within the 
Polish Customs frontiers, and to establish a free area in the port ; 

(2) Toensure to Poland without any restriction the free use and service of 
all waterways, docks, basins, wharves, and other works within the terri- 
tory of the Free City necessary for Polish imports and exports ; 

(3) To ensure to Poland the control and administration of the Vistula 
and of the whole railway system within the Free City, except such street 
and other railways as serve primarily the needs of the Free City, and of 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication between Poland and the 
port of Dantzig ; 

(4) To ensure to Poland the right to develop and improve the works and 
means of communication mentioned in this article, etc. ; 

(5) To provide against any discrimination within the Free City of 
Dantzig to the detriment of citizens of Poland and other persons of Polish 
origin or speech ; 
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(6) To provide that the Polish Government shall undertake the con- 
duct of the foreign relations of the Free City of Dantzig as well as the 
diplomatic protection of citizens of that city [sic] when abroad. 


The Treaty of Versailles stipulated further (Art. 107) that 
all property situated within the territory of the Free City of 
Dantzig belonging to the German Empire or to any German 
State should pass to the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
for transfer to the Free City of Dantzig or to the Polish State, as 
they might consider equitable. 

The Convention which the Powers undertook to negotiate 
was to ‘come into force at the same time as the establishment 
of the said Free City,’ so that it must have been concluded before 
such establishment. Actually Poland’s representatives and the 
emissaries of the Free City placed before the Conference of 
Ambassadors their respective proposals and received the final draft 
with a ‘ sign here.’ This happened on November 9, 1920, and the 
Free City came into existence on the 15th of the same month. 
It seems clear that the Free City came into existence without the 
rights which had been established beforehand in favour of Poland 
(to cause them to be established had been a treaty obligation of 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers) ; the establishment 
of the rights in favour of Poland was a condition precedent to 
the very coming into existence of the new political organisation 
styled ‘ the Free City’ (not the State) ‘ of Dantzig.’ The Paris 
Convention cannot even be described as an international con- 
vention, for an international convention cannot be concluded 
with a political organisation which has admittedly not yet come 
into existence. In any case, Poland’s rights are as direct as the 
existence of the Free City of Dantzig. This follows from the text 
of the Treaty of Versailles, as well as from the very purpose of 
its provisions. The purpose is clear from every word of Art. 104: 
to give Poland a ‘ free and secure access to the sea.’ Poland was 
to have the free use and service, without any restriction, of some 
works and means of communication ; of others, she was to have 
the control and administration ; as to both groups, she was to 
have the right of developing and improving. The street and other 
railways of primarily local importance, as well as the postal, 
telegraphic and telephonic communication other than between 
Poland and the port, were excluded, for they do not serve to give 
Poland an access to the sea. 

On the other hand, Poland’s access to the sea could not be 
secure if Dantzig could maintain foreign relations of her own. 
It seems clear from the Treaty of Versailles that Dantzig cannot 
even be considered as independent in her international situation 
as the ‘ fully self-governing dominions and colonies’ mentioned 
in Art. 1 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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IV 


The Paris Convention created a Dantzig Port and Waterways 
Board, composed of an equal number of Polish and Dantzig 
commissioners, with a president chosen ‘ by agreement between 
the Polish Government and the Government of the Free City,’ or, 
failing such agreement, a president of Swiss nationality appointed 
by the Council of the League of Nations. 

It is this Board, which is not controlled by Poland, and not 
Poland, that shall exercise, within the limits of the Free City, the 
control, administration, and exploitation of the (port and) water- 
ways, of the whole railway system specially serving the port, ete, 
Poland is to control and administer only such railways as are 
neither controlled by this Board nor reserved to the Free City, 
This is, of course, not in accordance with the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Versailles. It is to the same Board that is to be trans- 
ferred all property which belonged to the German Empire or any 
German State and which forms part of the port or is connected 
with the administration and exploitation of the port and of those 
waterways and railways controlled, etc., by the Board. It is 
this Board, again, that has the duty of assuring to Poland the 
free use and service without any restriction, ‘ and in so far as may 
be necessary for Polish imports and exports,’ of the port, waterways, 
and railways under the Board’s administration. This wording 
admits of restrictions in individual cases, in which the free use 
and service may be judged unnecessary for Polish imports and 
exports, whereas the Treaty of Versailles spoke of ‘ ensuring 
without any restriction the free use and service of all waterways, 
etc., necessary,’ thus forbidding any restrictions once the water- 
ways, etc., are found at all necessary for Poland’s imports and 
exports. 

Instead of having the control of all but the local railways, 
Poland must see part of those she was to control controlled by 
the Board. Poland’s use of the waterways, etc., depends on the 
decision of the Board. The meaning of these provisions may 
perhaps be gathered by supposing that the ‘security of com- 
munications of the British Empire ’ (being one of the four points 
as to which the status quo is to be maintained in Egypt notwith- 
standing the Declaration of February 28, 1922) or the question 
of the Sudan (being another of those points) was committed to 
the care of a board composed of an equal number of British and 
Egyptian representatives and presided over by a Swiss president 
appointed by the League of Nations, with the added possibility 
for Great Britain to appeal in any case in which she claimed that 
her rights had been violated, first to a representative of the 
League of Nations of, let us say, American nationality, and then 
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to the Council of the League. Yet to Poland the ‘ free and secure 
access to the sea’ is far more vital than India or the Sudan is to 
England. 

The Treaty of Versailles aimed at making it impossible for 
Dantzig to have a standing of her own in international life, 
because that might result in the use of Dantzig by outside Powers 
to the detriment of Poland. Dantzig’s attitude has been that the 
Treaty merely imposes a duty upon Poland, but that Dantzig 
has a standing of her own and is not obliged to avail herself of 
Poland’s services. The Convention went at least one step on 
the road suggested by Dantzig by providing that ‘ passports 
issued to nationals of Dantzig will not assure to them Polish 
protection unless they have been visaed by the representative of 
the Polish Government.’ From this the deduction was made 
that Dantzig may issue her own passports, and any foreign State 
may, if it chooses, grant its visa on such passports. Innocent 
enough in itself, this first step has been followed by more important 
developments of the same principle. 


V 


The Treaty of Versailles provided for the appointment by 
the League of Nations of a High Commissioner ‘ entrusted with 
the duty of dealing in the first instance with all differences arising 
between Poland and the Free City . . . in regard to this Treaty 
or any arrangements or agreements made thereunder.’ The 
Convention of Paris made the competence of the High Com- 
missioner extend to ‘ any differences arising between Poland and 
the Free City . . . in regard to the present Treaty or to any 
other subsequent agreements, arrangements or conventions, or 
to any matter affecting the relations between Poland and the Free 
City.’ It may be added that either party can submit a difference 
to the High Commissioner, who can refer the matter to the 
Council of the League or decide it himself. In the latter case 
either party can appeal to the Council of the League. 

The Treaty and the Convention speak of ‘ differences.’ The 
word ‘ difference ’ denotes a less fundamental disagreement than, 
t.g., ‘ dispute ’ (see Arts. 12-15 and 17 of the Treaty of Versailles— 
Covenant of the League of Nations; and Art. 386 of the same 
Treaty—Kiel Canal). Yet the provision as to the ‘ differences ’ 
has been used to the full and a question-mark has been set against 
some indisputable consequences of the Treaty of Versailles, even 
such as had not been set aside by the Paris Convention. 

According to Art. 104 (3) of the Treaty of Versailles Poland 
was to have ‘the control and administration of the Vistula.’ 
On September 1, 1921, the High Commissioner decided ‘ that 
the control and administration of the whole of the Vistula within 
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the territory of the Free City of Dantzig must be undertaken by 
the Harbour Board.’ 

Does a foreign fleet visit Dantzig? It might seem that there 
is a connection with foreign relations. The High Commissioner 
decides (August 23, 1922) : 

. The Polish Government has not the right, either through its 
Diplomatic Representative at Dantzig, or in any other way, to welcome 
officially, in Dantzig waters or on Dantzig soil, a foreign fleet which visits 
the Free City. . . . If the Polish Government wish to welcome a foreign 
fleet in Dantzig waters and on Dantzig soil the Dantzig Government 
should be approached on the subject, not as a Polish right, but as a Polish 
request. ... 


(This ruling was subsequently set aside, like some others, by 
arrangement between Poland and Dantzig.) 

Does Poland desire to import war material, which, considering 
her neighbours, is as yet a necessity? Dantzig finds a way of 
making difficulties, supposedly on the grounds of public safety, 
Yet as early as 1921 the Conference of Ambassadors had to draw 
the attention of the Council of the League of Nations ‘to the 
grave dangers which could result from the uncontrolled manufac- 
ture of arms and war material in the territory of the Free City of 
Dantzig.’ Neither was it a matter of manufacturing solely for 
countries who had a right to import such material, ¢.g., Poland. 
The Conference of Ambassadors spoke of ‘ great quantities of 
war material and munitions’; it mentioned ‘the export of 
this material to troubled regions, in which the Allied Powers take 
efforts to conduct an action of pacification ; . . . the absence of 
real control over this manufacture tends to render vain the 
measures and precautions taken by the ee Allied Powers 
for the purpose of disarming Germany. . 

Does an international conference of “States take place? 
Dantzig raises the question of separate representation. At one 
time (January 24, 1921) the Conference of Ambassadors had 
asked the Secretary-General of the League of Nations to draw 
the attention of the president of the senate of the Free City to 
the fact that in the opinion of the Conference of Ambassadors he 
“has no right, under the terms of Art. 104 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of Art. 6 of the Convention of November 9g, 1920, to 
address directly the Conference of Ambassadors.’ Yet Dantzig 
does obtain, at least to a certain extent, the right of separate 
representation at international conferences. 

It might appear that the Treaty of Versailles had in view a 
final settlement, the granting to Poland of a ‘ free and secure 
access to the sea.’ In practice, however, there is no point, however 
fundamental, which may not at any time come up before the High 
Commissioner. In his report to the Council of the League of 
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Nations (November 17, 1920) concerning the Paris Convention 
and the establishment of the Free City, Viscount Ishii had quoted 
from the Allied statement to the German delegation in Paris 
concerning the final draft of the Peace Treaty (June 16, 1919) the 
following words : 


... the city itself has been cut off from Germany because there was 
no other possible means of giving that ‘ free and secure access to the sea ’ 
which Germany had promised to cede. 


Yet on August 23, 1922, the High Commissioner said in his 
decision : 

Neither can I find any Article in the Convention which substantiates 
the Polish claim that{Dantzig was created a Free City solely to give Poland 
a port which will give her free access to the sea. If this had been the 
intention of the Allied and Associated Powers when framing the Treaty of 


Versailles, and still more when negotiating the Convention . . . Article 102 
of the Treaty of Versailles would have been expressed differently .. .” 


And so the High Commissioner could decide, in November 
1924 (The Times, November 18, 1924, p. 13), that Dantzig is a 
State in the international meaning of the word and is justified 
in the use of formule which bring this fact into cognizance ; that 
the relations between the two Governments are to be regarded 
in the same way as the relations between independent Powers, 
but are nevertheless of such a special character that the normal 
international procedure is not necessary. 

It would seem impossible to say what may not be decided by 
the High Commissioner. In fact, at a meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations on July 4, 1923, a High Commissioner 
declared himself in favour of rejecting the Polish claim that 
questions of domestic Polish administration (d’administration 
intérieure polonaise) are not within the competence of the High 
Commissioner of the League of Nations at Dantzig. 

True, there is always the possibility of appealing to the Council 
of the League of Nations. But the Council is a political, not a 
judicial body. It seems remarkable that when Dantzig affairs 
come before the Council not only does the representative of 
Poland sit as a member of the Council by virtue of Art. 4 (5) of 
the Covenant, but so does a representative of Dantzig, although 
Dantzig is not and cannot be a member of the League of Nations, 
since Dantzig’s foreign affairs are conducted by Poland. This 
may again appear a small point. But Dantzig does not lose 
anything by bringing up dispute after dispute ; on the contrary, 
every time her position is emphasised and enhanced by the 
participation of her representative. In the worse case, Dantzig 
will be regarded as the under-dog ; her defeat will be attributed 
to Polish intrigues and influence. On the other hand, anti-Polish 
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propaganda is insistently using every new Dantzig-Poland dispute, 
It is most unpleasant to those who have regard for the interests 
of Poland to see Dantzig-Poland disputes on the agenda of the 
Council at frequent intervals. Poland, appearing as a litigant, 
is in a position politically inferior to the States members of the 
Council of the League. And yet that ‘ free and secure access to 
the sea ’ is indispensable to Poland. 


VI 


Poland is interested in a prosperous Dantzig. The greater the 
development of Dantzig trade, the more will have developed 
Polish imports and exports by way of Dantzig. Since Poland has 
a population of over twenty-seven millions, a strong agricultural 
and mineral production, and a growing industry, Dantzig, as the 
port of Poland, will not only have trade enough for her present 
inhabitants, but could attain an immense development. 

Is Poland interested in a Dantzig politically friendly? 
Undoubtedly. Dantzig was a town most loyal to Poland until 
the very end of the eighteenth century, and the memory of that 
fact lived in Poland throughout the period of the partitions. A 
loyal Dantzig would naturally have nothing to fear from Poland; 
on the contrary, it might be impolitic to alienate Dantzig’s 
friendship. 

But it is felt in Poland that the situation is not appreciated 
by those who speak for Dantzig. Those who represent Dantzig— 
if not, perhaps, the bulk of the population—seem bent on estab- 
lishing for Dantzig a position which would make Poland’s situation 
precarious. It is felt in Poland that Dantzig must not be ina 
position to help any enemy to throttle Poland by taking hold of 
the mouth of Poland’s greatest national river. Neither can 
Poland’s ‘ free and secure access to the sea ’ depend on one official. 

The spirit as well as the letter must be observed of those 
compromises which were arrived at in order to give Poland a fair 
chance. 

LuDWIK EHRLICH. 





THE DANISH SOLUTION OF THE POOR 
RELIEF PROBLEM 


Some thirty-seven years ago the Danes woke up to the fact 
that there was something wrong with their poor relief system ; 
for, whereas year by year they were spending more and more 
money on the poor, year by year the misery of the poor was 
increasing. Thus evidently they were not obtaining even a fair 
return for the money they spent ; and that, for they are a thrifty 
race, was a trouble to them as well as a source of indignation. 
Moreover, what was even a greater trouble, for they are kindly as 
well as thrifty, the poor, as they knew, were being treated without 
any regard to humanity, or even to common-sense. For the 
deserving among them were neglected, left to drift into pauperism 
or die of starvation; while the worthless were flourishing, 
clamouring for help and obtaining it. Such a state of things 
was intolerable and must be changed, the Government were told 
roundly ; and, before many weeks had passed, a Commission 
was appointed to do the changing. 

On that Commission there were experts in pauperism, experts 
in finance, poor law officials, social reformers and business men ; 
and the instructions given to them were to mend or end, with 
all possible speed, the poor relief system in force. 

Now the poor relief system in force in Denmark, at that 
time, was in many respects identical with the system still in 
force in England ; for, in framing it many years before, the Danes 
had taken our system as their model. Up to 1891 their poor 
law was the same as ours still is; and it was administered as 
ours is, i.¢., by honorary officials. Moreover, in Denmark, as 
in England and nowhere else, the right to relief is recognised. 
For us as a nation, therefore, special interest is attached to the 
work the Danish Commission was called upon to do. 

The Commissioners tackled their task at once and vigorously. 
After weighing in the balance, with infinite care, the system 
with which they had to deal, they decided that it was funda- 
mentally wrong, stupid and inhuman, as well as very costly. 
Under it not only was money wasted, but men and women were 
demoralised, turned into paupers, to their own great detriment, 
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the great detriment, too, of the ratepayers. They condemned 
the whole system root and branch ; and they had definite reasons 
to give for condemning it. 

According to them, the law on which the system was founded— 
that law, we must not forget, was practically the same as our law 
is now—had two fatal defects, one of which entailed inevitably 
great waste; the other, also inevitably, rank injustice, and with 
it bitter suffering. For it enacted that the poor must be destitute 
before they could obtain relief, and thus actually fostered 
pauperism by forcing those stricken by temporary misfortune 
to become paupers. It enacted also that those who obtained 
relief should be all on a par, and might have the same treatment 
meted out to them; it enacted, in fact, that decent old folk who 
had worked hard all their days might be housed together, on 
terms of equality, with lazy ne’er-do-wells, ex-criminals, perhaps, 
who made their lives a burden to them. 

A law under which such doings were possible was a bad 
law, flagrantly unjust, the Commissioners argued; and the 
administration of the law was every whit as bad as the law 
itself, they declared. For in towns and villages alike the 
administrators were amateurs, who, although they had had no 
training for the work, were given a free hand to spend as much 
or as little on the poor as they chose, and even to treat the poor 
as they chose. The result was that there was neither uniformity 
nor continuity in the administration: it varied from district to 
district, and from year to year. In one village the poor were 
relieved quite lavishly ; while in the very next, perhaps, they 
were left half starved; and that made, of course, for envy, 
hatred and discontent, as well as waste. The only thing to be 
done, the Commissioners decided, was to make a clean sweep of 
the administration of the law as well as of the law itself, and to 
frame an entirely new system. And that they forthwith set to 
work to do. 

They made up their minds from the first that what they must 
aim at was to devise a system under which fair treatment would 
be secured for the poor, at the least possible cost to the rate- 
payers, under which also war could be waged tooth and nail 
against pauperism. There must be no more waste of money 
through the blundering of amateur officials, no more clubbing 
together of the poor, good, bad, and middling; above all, there 
must be no waiting until the poor were destitute before giving 
them a helping hand. On the contrary, a good return must be 
obtained for every penny spent, and each one of the poor must 
be dealt with at once, when need came, dealt with strictly, 
according to his or her merits. They decided, therefore, that the 
spending of money must be under the control of expert officials, 
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even if not in their hands; and that the poor must be carefully 
classified, as otherwise they could not be given the treatment 
they deserved. They decided also that the poor who were in want 
through no fault of their own must be helped to become self- 
supporting and thus saved from becoming paupers. For they 
held strongly that it is better all round, more economical and more 
humane, to spend money on preventing even the destitute from 
becoming paupers than on maintaining them when paupers 
they are. 

The poor relief system the Commissioners devised is essentially 
a preventive system ; it aims primarily at insuring the deserving 
poor against being forced, through unmerited misfortune, to 
accept poor relief and thus become paupers. It is, however, 
also a reformative and a punitive system, as it aims at securing, 
for those who are already paupers, the chance of becoming self- 
supporting again; at securing severe punishment, too, for such 
among them as refuse the chance offered, having no wish to be 
self-supporting. It is a system, in fact, under which even- 
handed justice is, so far as possible, dealt out all round. So 
at least the great majority of Danes are firmly convinced. Accord- 
ing to them, in Denmark no man (or woman) need ever be a pauper, 
If he is a pauper, it is through some fault of his own—it is because 
he is feckless, lazy, drunken or vicious, and tries to live on other 
folks’ earnings. It is but just and right, therefore, that he 
should be punished, they maintain, as living on other folks’ 
earnings is a crime against the community. 

In framing the new poor law the Commissioners were careful 
to leave intact the right to relief, which had been granted in 
far-back ages, and solemnly confirmed in 1685. Under the new 
law, as under the old, ‘ he who cannot support himself, or those 
dependent on him, has the right to relief at the cost of the 
community, providing there is no other person responsible for 
his maintenance.’ Under the new law, however, precautions are 
taken to secure the community against the risk which that right 
entails, ‘ by vesting the poor law authorities with special rights 
of surveillance and control over those who avail themselves of 
the right to relief.’ ‘In order that the burden entailed by the 
universal right to relief should not become too heavy to be borne, 
the authorities are given the right to exercise very great power 
over all who receive relief ; and they who receive it must submit 
to the restraints the law imposes.’ And the framers of the law 
took care that those restraints should be of a sort to which no 
man submits willingly. The mere fact that, under the new law, 
the authorities have the right to send to the workhouse by force, 
if necessary, recipients of relief, the right, too, to detain them 
there, is a sure guarantee that no one who can help it will become 
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a recipient. In no other country do the poor law authorities 
wield so much power as in Denmark. None the less, thanks to 
the precautions taken to ensure their using their power rightly, 
in no other country are the poor so secure against ill-treatment 
or neglect. 

In all Denmark, excepting Copenhagen, the administration of 
poor relief is vested in the local authorities, 7.¢., in rural districts, 
in a committee of the communal council; and in towns, ina 
committee of the municipality. These committees, with the 
help of their subordinate officials, honorary or paid, do the work 
done here by poor law guardians. They do it, however, not as our 
guardians with a free hand, but under the direction, surveillance 
and control of their higher authorities, who are always paid 
officials. The chairman of the county council, who is not only 
paid, but State-appointed, is the higher authority of all the rural 
committees in his county. He decides the lines on which they 
administer relief and, through his officials, he watches how 
they administer it, how too they work their institutions. He 
revises their accounts, determines how much of what they spend 
may come out of the county rates, and how much out of their 
poor fund, supplemented out of ‘the local rates. All complaints 
against them and their doings are sent to him, and he must see 
that well-founded grievances are promptly redressed. Thus a 
committee that tries to play either the spendthrift, the niggard, 
or the tyrant is speedily called to account. Then, unless it changes 
its ways, it is dissolved, and paid officials are appointed to do its 
work. In towns, excepting Copenhagen, the poor relief higher 
authority is the burgomaster, who is a paid official. He does the 
work done in rural districts by the chairman of the county council ; 
while in towns and rural districts alike the Minister of the Interior 
is the supreme authority in all that concerns poor relief. The 
Minister’s consent must be obtained before any town may borrow 
money or increase the amount of its rates. 

In Copenhagen the administration of poor relief is of special 
interest, owing to the fact that it is entirely in the hands of trained 
officials; to the fact, also, that during the three years that 
followed their installation in the place of amateur officials, the cost 
of poor relief decreased by one-third. 

In that city the administration not only of poor relief and 
free relief, z.¢., relief that does not entail the restraints entailed 
by poor relief, but also of widows’ and orphans’ relief, old-age 
relief, public charities, and charitable institutions, is vested in 
the third section department of the municipal council. Its 
chief, the Third Section Burgomaster, is the guardian of all the 
poor in the city, whether black, white, or speckled. It is his 
business to see that each one of them receives, so far as possible, 
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treatment he or she deserves. He is appointed by the 
municipality, subject to the veto of the King, and he holds 
office practically for life ; as, if he is dismissed without the consent 
of the King, the municipality must continue to pay his salary. 
This Burgomaster, who is an expert in all that concerns the poor 
as well as a highly trained official, is responsible for the work 
of his department to the municipal council, representing the 
ratepayers who provide him with the money he spends, and also 
tothe City President, representing the State ; while all the officials 
attached to the department work under his direction and are 
responsible to him for what they do. All the poor law and 
charitable institutions belonging to the town are worked by a 
section of the department under his personal supervision. If things 
go well, it is he who is praised ; if badly, he who is attacked. 

Copenhagen is divided into twelve districts, and these districts 
are arranged in groups, four districts forming a group. A district 
is under the care of a superintendent, a group under that of an 
inspector. A superintendent is responsible to his group inspector 
for the treatment of the poor in his district ; while an inspector 
is responsible to the Third Section Burgomaster for the treatment 
of the poor in his group of districts. Inspectors, superintendents, 
and all their subordinate officials are carefully trained for their 
work, which they do, however, more on the lines of our Charity 
Organisation Society’s agents than of our poor law officials. 
They go about among the poor investigating the causes of poverty, 
while relieving distress, always on the watch to help those eager 
to help themselves. They must sift and sort carefully all who 
seek relief, separating the sheep from the goats; for the law 
requires quite different treatment to be dealt out to the goats from 
that dealt out to the sheep. And very difficult work it is, the 
sifting and sorting, they say. None the less, I never yet met a 
Danish poor law official who was not firmly convinced that it is 
work that can be done, and must be done, as otherwise the poor 
cannot be treated fairly. 

The three inspectors administer old-age relief, free relief, 
and widows’ and orphans’ relief ; but they have nothing to do with 
poor relief beyond seeing that it is properly administered. They 
are the guardians of the respectable poor, especially of such of 
them as are old-age pensioners. In Denmark, it must be noted, 
old-age relief is reserved exclusively for deserving persons above 
sixty-five ; and they are treated much more generously and con- 
siderately than the undeserving of their age. It is, however, 
not with them, nor yet with those who receive any sort of free or 
special relief, that I am dealing now; for they are the élite of 
the poor, and it is with the rank and file that I am concerned, 
those to whom poor relief is given. 
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In Copenhagen the twelve superintendents administer poor 
relief in offices quite apart from those of the inspectors; for 
care is taken to guard the respectable poor from being brought in 
contact with paupers. They are the guardians of all the poor in 
the city, except those under the care of the inspectors. A super- 
intendent is ex-officio the friend and adviser of all who live in 
his district, the man to whom they have the right to go when 
trouble comes, the man whose duty it is to help them, help 
them, if possible, to do without poor relief. He is required to 
be in close touch with such among them as are poor, especially 
with such as are within hailing distance of pauperism. He must, 
with the help of his subordinate officials, the help of the police, 
too, if necessary, know what sort of folk they are, what sort of 
lives they lead, and how much they earn. Thus when misfortune 
comes he can deal with them promptly and effectually. 

If he knows that they are thoroughly respectable, and that 
their misfortune is due to no fault of their own—he is in too 
close touch with them to be easily deceived—he passes them on 
to his group inspector, who, if they stand the test of more sifting, 
gives them free relief, which the law allows them to accept without 
becoming paupers. If their misfortune is due to ‘the hand of 
God,’ i.e., fire, inundation, shipwreck, an epidemic, blindness or 
any other physical defect, the relief they receive is counted as 
free. It is the same with the relief given in cases of ordinary 
illness, if the patient, or the person responsible for him, belongs 
to a sick club. A decent man, who is on the tramp in search of 
work, is provided gratis with food and shelter for the night in 
every town he passes through; and he is put in touch with 
any employers there may be there. Practically it is only the 
undeserving poor, those who are in want through their own 
fault, to whom free relief is refused. A careful watch is kept, 
however, over those to whom it is granted ; and unless they turn 
it to good account it is stopped, as they are held to be unworthy 
of it. Then, if they still need help, poor relief is given to them, 
and they become paupers. And whereas free relief, or special 
relief, may be accepted without disgrace or loss of self-respect, 
with poor relief it is far otherwise ; for in Denmark a pauper is 
popularly regarded as being a criminal. 

There poor relief is a loan, not a gift; whoever accepts it 
is a debtor to the community until either he repays it, or the 
poor law authorities cancel it. And cancel it they must if, at 
the end of five years during which he has been self-supporting, 
there is no chance of his being able to repay it. Until it is repaid 
or cancelled, however, he is deprived of his rights as a citizen: 
he may not vote, or take any part in public affairs ; he may not 
get married without the consent of the authorities; and, if he 
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does, not only he, but the clergyman who officiates at the 
ceremony, is punished. If he drinks, if he leads a disorderly 
life, if he deserts or ill-treats his wife or children, he may be 
sent by force to a workhouse; and once there, there he must 
stay until the authorities decide that it would be for the benefit 
of the community, himself included, that he should leave. For 
they have the right to detain, and a valuable right it is, which 
sets many a stumbling lad firmly on his legs and saves many a 
poor unfortunate girl from complete ruin. 

While actually in the receipt of relief a man is practically a 
bondsman, even if the relief is out-relief. He must submit to 
all the restraints the law imposes on the community’s debtors 
and to others besides. He is under the close surveillance and 
control of the poor law authorities ; he must do or leave undone 
what they tell him to do or leave undone ; he may not even sell, 
or pledge, his own possessions without their consent. He must 
work, and if he does not find work for himself, they find it for 
him; they see too that he does it. If he tries to ‘ca canny,’ 
he soon finds himself in the workhouse ; and if while there he does 
not work hard, he is sent to a penal workhouse. If he wastes his 
money, or spends too much of it on himself, his out-relief is taken 
from him and given to his wife and children, while he must go 
to the workhouse. He must, in fact, demean himself in all ways 
as a good husband, father, and citizen, or he will be sent there 
before long. And there he stays until he can prove to the 
authorities that he has seen the error of his ways and can be trusted 
to do his best to earn his own living. Meanwhile he has no chance 
of playing the in-and-out game which so many of his kind play in 
England, to their own ruin and the great expense of the rate- 
payers. 

Although all who are paupers live in bondage, there is no 
clubbing together even of paupers in Denmark. On the contrary, 
great care is taken to differentiate between them so as to secure 
for each of them the right treatment. And that is done the more 
easily as the authorities, in deciding the treatment, have three— 
in Copenhagen four—different kinds of treatment to choose from, 
in addition to granting out-relief. Every town or rural commune 
must have a poorhouse ; it must also either have a workhouse, 
or share in a workhouse, and share in a penal workhouse. It 
must share in an old-age home, too; but into that paupers are, 
of course, not admitted. As a rule two or three towns or com- 
munes join at a workhouse, while a whole county joins at a penal 
workhouse, each town or commune contributing to the expense 
of the institution a sum proportionate to the number of inmates 
it has there. Copenhagen has not only a poorhouse of its own, 
but also a first-class workhouse, a second-class workhouse and a 
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penal workhouse ; and there, as throughout Denmark, in every 
poor law institution the inmates are divided into three classes, 
the comparatively worthy, the less worthy, and the worthless, 
Each class is kept quite apart from the other two classes; and 
the treatment, as well as the amount of liberty allowed, varies 
according to the class. 

A poorhouse is the refuge provided for the speckled poor who 
are either old or feeble and who have no relations with whom they 
can live and cannot be trusted to live alone decently. All who 
go there are well fed, well housed and made very comfortable 
so long as they live in peace with their fellows and obey the few 
rules in force. They are carefully nursed when ill, and are 
provided with amusement when well enough to enjoy it. In 
the Copenhagen poorhouse there is a theatre where not only 
amateur, but professional, actors give performances from time 
to time ; and a military band plays once a week in the garden, 
The inmates need not work ; but if they choose to give a helping 
hand in the house, or do a little knitting or sewing, they are paid 
a trifle for what they do ; and they may buy with what they earn 
extra tobacco, tea, anything they like, indeed, barring alcohol. 
Imbeciles are not admitted to poorhouses, and disorderly persons 
who interfere with the general comfort are not allowed to remain 
there. They are passed on to the workhouse, although they are 
not required to work there. 

A Danish workhouse, the refuge for the able-bodied, is a very 
different institution from an English workhouse, as it is organised 
for the express purpose of depauperising those who go there, 
giving them a fresh start in life. Every inmate is taught, so 
far as in him lies, to work quickly and well at his own calling, 
if he has one, or at some other calling. Meanwhile he is required 
to work to the full extent of his strength, and is made to realise 
that in working hard lies his best chance of comfort, whether in 
the workhouse or outside. He thus acquires, while there, not 
only the ability to work, but the habit of working ; and the result 
is that when he leaves, the probabilities are he will continue to 
work almost by instinct, especially as he knows that, unless he 
works, he will soon be again in the workhouse. 

When a man goes to the workhouse there is sent with him an 
official record of his past life, of his character and circumstances, 
too; and on that depends whether he is put in the first, second, 
or third class. If his record is unsatisfactory, he is put in the 
third class; how long he remains there, however, depends 
entirely on himself. If he works hard and conducts himself well, 
he is soon promoted to the second class; and before very long 
to the first, the class in which he must be before he can leave. 
Once there his lot is fairly comfortable, as he is regarded and 
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treated as a decent fellow, one who is doing his best to become 
self-supporting. As he cannot leave until he has money in hand 
wherewith to pay his way, or has regular employment to go to, 
he is given the chance of earning money by doing overtime work 
and is allowed to go out one day a week to seek a job. 

All the inmates, no matter in what class they may be, are 
yery well fed and have good beds to sleep in. They are kindly 
treated too, and a little pocket-money is given to them—8d. 
a week before the war—so long as they behave themselves well 
and do their work. Any attempt at work-shirking is, however, 
put down sternly. If at the end of a week a man has not done 
his allotted task, which is carefully proportioned to his strength, 
he is warned that he must do it as extra work before the end of 
the following week. If by that time it is not done, he is put 
into the third class, if he is in a higher, and he is warned what 
his fate will be unless he mends his ways. If at the end of the 
third week his work is still undone, he is sent for six months to 
a penal workhouse, an institution of which loafers stand in much 
more dread than of any prison. For there they must work if they 
wish to eat, as solitary confinement on bread and water is the 
portion reserved for work-shirkers. Great care is taken, however, 
to guard against even a fairly decent man being sent to a penal 
workhouse. Whoever is sentenced to go there has the right of 
appeal to the poor law higher authority, and from him to the 
supreme authority ; while the chief of the police must investigate 
his case thoroughly before he can be admitted. 

A penal workhouse is a prison, not for ordinary criminals, 
however, but for lazy paupers, vagrants, the whole tribe in fact 
whose aim in life is to live at the expense of the community. 
Aliens, too, are sent there for a whole year if, having been deported, 
they venture to return; and whereas they used to return again 
and again, now they never return twice. Strict military discipline 
is maintained in these institutions; still, even there it is only 
the lazy and unruly who are treated harshly ; while the first-class 
inmates, i.e., they who work hard and give no trouble, are well 
fed and taught how to work skilfully. Thus, even if they are not 
better men when they leave than when they arrive, they are 
better workers; and, what is even more important, they are 
more inclined to work, as they have learnt that working pays 
better than loafing, in a land where there are penal workhouses. 
It rarely happens that a man pays a penal workhouse a second 
visit. 

Although there are in Denmark institutions for all sorts and 
conditions, out-relief is given to every applicant who can be 
trusted to turn it to good account. Out-relief, it must be remem- 
bered, entails less risk there than elsewhere, as they to whom 
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it is given are under the close surveillance of the authorities, 
It is always given to the aged and to the infirm who are fairly 
respectable, if such be their wish, so long as they are strong 
enough to take care of themselves, 'or have relatives able and willing 
to take careofthem. Ifaman who has a wife and children applies 
for relief, out-relief is given to him, unless he is known to be 
untrustworthy ; and so long as he works hard, behaves well, and 
tries to become self-supporting, he may continue to receive it, 
If he is young and unmarried, he is, as a rule, sent to the work- 
house, where he is put in the class to which his past life entitles 
him. Whoever applies for relief is, however, carefully weighed 
in the balance and is given the treatment that is best for him, 
the treatment, if he is young, that secures for him the best chance 
of ceasing to be a pauper. 

Not only is infinite trouble taken to adapt treatment to 
merit in dealing with the poor, but it is taken also to secure 
that treatment at the least possible cost. Never was there a more 
economical system than the Danish, never one from which so 
good a return was obtained for the money spent, especially that 
spent on the administration. When I was in Denmark there was 
not a poor law institution—penal workhouses are not under the 
poor law—in which the cost of the administration, officials’ 
salaries, rations, etc., was more than 5 per cent. of the whole 
expenditure ; and in some of the old-age homes it was only 
one-twentieth. In Copenhagen the cost of the administration of 
poor relief was then only 15 per cent. of the whole expenditure, 
in spite of the fact that the administrators were all paid officials. 

In 1901, when the new poor law had been in force in Denmark 
nine years, the cost of poor relief, including the cost of the 
administration of the relief, was only 3s. 34d. per head of the 
population. In that same year it was in England 7s. 10ofd. There 
was, it is true, old-age relief in Denmark at that time, whereas 
in England there was only poor relief. Still the cost of old-age 
relief per head of the population was then only 2s. 44d. The cost 
of poor relief together with old-age relief was, therefore, only 
5s. 8d. per head of the population, or 2s. 23d. less than the cost of 
poor relief alone in England. And in Copenhagen the cost of 
living was then practically the same as in London ; and in Den- 
mark, as a whole, it was not materially lower than in England. 

Since 1901 the cost of poor relief has increased considerably 
in Denmark, as elsewhere. None the less, in the year 1922-23 
the cost of poor relief, together with free relief, was only gs. 
per head of the population. That was, of course, exclusive of 
the special grants made to alleviate the distress caused by the 
unemployment that resulted from the Great War. In England, 
in 1921-22, the latest year for which statistics are published, the 
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cost of poor relief per head of the population was 22s. 33d., or 
138. 334. more than in Denmark. And in Denmark the poor fare 
far better all round than in England, they are better housed, 
better fed and better cared for. I know no other country, indeed, 
where the deserving poor are treated so kindly and considerately 
as in Denmark, no other country where the undeserving are 
treated so wisely or so justly. Even the most worthless among 
them, we must not forget, has good food and a good bed, so long 
as he is willing to work and thus defray, so far as he can, the cost 
of what he has. Moreover, no matter how low he may have 
fallen, he is given the chance of rising again, of becoming self- 
supporting, a useful citizen, able to look his fellows straight in 
the face. And in that he is much more lucky than a man of his 
kind in England. 

The Danish poor relief system is not perfect, of course ; still, 
so far as I can judge—and I have watched the working of it 
carefully—it is the best poor relief system in Europe, the most 
economical, the most humane, and, a fact worth noting, the most 
popular. In Denmark all classes, all parties, unite in singing its 
praises: the only folk who rail against it are the folk who wish 
to live on the earnings of their fellows. We English have certainly 
much to learn from the Danes in what concerns the solving of 
the poor relief problem. 

EpitH SELLERS. 
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REVIVING VILLAGE LIFE: RURAL 
EDUCATION 


THERE is no national problem that causes greater heart-searchings 
amongst earnest politicians at election times than that of the 
condition of our agriculture, and none which leads the student 
into a deeper morass of conflicting opinions and vicious circles, 
Nowadays everyone has a panacea for the industry save those 
immediately concerned in it, but no one has yet been able to 
put forward any deep-reaching scheme for its rehabilitation that 
its four classes of followers—landlords, farmers, small-holders 
and labourers—will show any disposition to accept. If a dozen 
farmers were taken at random, a dozen different ‘ solutions’ 
would probably be suggested. Some are for Free Trade, others 
convinced Protectionists; some look for a subsidy for their 
salvation, others find the very thought of it anathema; here 
they ask to be ‘let alone,’ there ‘State help’ is the cry, and 
while many are firm believers in agricultural co-operation, 
others condemn it whole-heartedly on account of its not very 
happy past record in this country. The corn farmer’s interests 
are in some ways diametrically opposed to those of the stock 
farmer, and it is difficult to give assistance to any one of the 
four parties concerned in the industry without penalising the 
rest. There is only one thing on which practically everyone is 
agreed—the importance of ‘ something being done by someone’ 
to revive agriculture and adjust the environment of those engaged 
in it to modern conditions of living. 

This being so, it is a little remarkable that no co-ordinated 
effort has been made to overhaul the machinery of rural education, 
in the broadest sense of the term. For the only satisfactory 
development is always that made through the free will and 
initiative of the individual, and while it may well be impossible 
to push, or even to lead, the agriculturist through the maze of 
controversial ‘ solutions’ that besets him, there is good reason 
for thinking that it is within his powers to work out his own 
salvation if his mental abilities be equipped for the task. It is 
true that here and there semi-private attempts at innovations 
in this direction are being made, and that some county councils 
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have made a genuine effort to provide efficient farm institutes, 
while the social organisation of villages has vastly improved under 
the auspices of the Women’s Institutes, the British Legion, etc. ; 
but everything done is at present sporadic and undirected—there 
is no dynamic principle or clearly defined policy to vitalise some 
educational objective throughout the length and breadth of rural 
England. 

In place of authoritative inspiration we have only pious 
hopes and promiscuous tinkerings, for even the officially inspired 
Agricultural Organisation Society made no attempt to go to the 
root of the problem, which surely is the production of a race of 
agriculturists who can adapt the most recent scientific and 
business principles to their affairs and at the same time develop, 
rather than lose, their own rural instincts and traditions. The 
rural virtues are too valuable an ingredient of our national life 
to be lost, and as the urban factor tends to predominate it becomes 
the more necessary that the other should be strengthened and 
individualised to maintain the balance. 

On this we are all agreed, and so it might reasonably be 
expected that provision for fostering a love of country things 
would be embodied in village school curriculum, while a few 
might be rash enough to look for some hint of preparation for an 
agricultural calling included in the education of the country 
child. 

Unfortunately the opposite is the case. By applying an 
urban educational system to village schools, the children leave 
them with a desire to migrate to the towns at the first opportunity, 
and the more intelligent the child the greater this desire will be. 
Teachers are doled out indiscriminately to urban and rural 
schools, sometimes going first to one and then to another—the 
mentality of rural and urban children is assumed to be the same ; 
nor is any real account taken of the difference in work and environ- 
ment for which the children are being fitted. The most that 
appears to be done for the village child is that sometimes he 
receives mild instruction in gardening. ‘ Nature study’ is less 
often omitted, and he is taught ‘ agricultural arithmetic,’ which 
is all too readily satisfied merely by making our old friend ‘ A’ 
walk round.a ploughed field instead of round a garden. 

The main difference between the town and country child is 
that the medium of appeal to the former is through the ear, to 
the latter through the eye. Long periods of sitting on a bench 
are agony to one who is country-bred, and to him aural teaching 
easily becomes a mere jumble of words, quite unconnected with 
any of the ordinary facts of his existence. But take him out of 
doors and demonstrate to him ocularly the objectives and pro- 
cesses of arithmetical calculations, and he will be far more likely 
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to understand them. Tell him why the fields are green, how 
there came to be clay in one field and chalk in another, where the 
village stream comes from, and why it is part of all geography on 
a miniature scale, and he will be interested, and his mind will 
follow you to grasp larger facts by analogy. For he is not dull, 
Although he leaves school at the age of fourteen, after contriving 
to let the minimum of an education for which he cares little 
sink into him, he grows up one of the most skilled and varied of 
craftsmen in the community, possessed of resource, a shrewd 
power of criticism and a sense of humour. He learns for himself. 
the smattering of a dozen crafts, and acquires a knowledge of 
Nature that implies a degree of observation and mental alertness 
that could never have been his if he were the dull clod he is some- 
times represented as being. He has not the same nimbleness of 
brain or quickness of wit as his brother in the town, but this is 
no justification for accusing him of inferior intelligence—it only 
means that his environment has made him interested in different 
things. 

It is the task of education to understand his psychology and 
persuade it to develop along its own lines, for education is not a 
driving in of facts, but a drawing out of personality ; and there- 
fore the first step in any reconstruction of rural England must 
surely be to emancipate the children from a system that turns them 
out with a preference for the towns rather than the villages, to fit 
them for an agricultural calling, and adjust their education to the 
facts of their psychology and of their existence. It does not mean 
that ‘the three R’s’ must be dropped from the school curri- 
culum, but that they must be taught with a rural flavour, and 
every means devised for ocular rather than aural demonstration. 

Experience has shown that it is not desirable that technical 
education in agriculture should be mixed with general education 
in early stages, but it is possible to instil general education in 
such a manner that it prepares the ground suitably for the 
technical education that is to come, and it is by working with 
this objective in view that the rural schools in Denmark and 
Switzerland have succeeded in putting rural education on a higher 
level than urban. 

America and Canada, however, have discovered a branch of 
such instruction that has produced most valuable results. - It is 
known as ‘club work,’ and consists of allotting small plots of 
land to girls and boys at village schools on which they can grow 
corn, fruit, vegetables, chicken, pigs, or whatever they are 
interested in, under expert supervision. Through their equivalent 
of county agents and county superintendents they are instructed 
in the latest methods and the latest scientific discoveries. Every 
year an agricultural festival is held at which prizes are given to 
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those who have grown the best crops and produced the best stock 
under the most economic conditions, and to those who have 
written the best essays on these undertakings. It has proved 
so successful that the system has been extended to include 
instruction of the older pupils in the principles of crop rotation, 
fertilising soils and feeding stock. Judging from the keenness 
in my own village in growing anything for which a competition 
is organised, from exhibits for the annual flower-show down to 
hyacinth bulbs in glasses, there is every reason to believe that it 
would be equally popular in this country, and the success of ‘ The 
Daily Mail Young Farmers’ Clubs’ provides further ground for 
optimism. 

But however the educational curriculum for village children 
be perfected, it will be useless unless teachers be specially trained 
for administering it, and first there must be created a rural side 
in the training colleges that will turn out village teachers specially 
designed for rural education. With a sharply defined policy it 
would be easy for them to co-operate with the State and county 
council educational officials that already exist, so that the one 
prepares the ground for the other, and all work within a common 
scheme clearly visualised. The object would be not only to adjust 
instruction to the type of mind that is to receive it, and to fit 
the students for agricultural pursuits, but also to foster in every 
possible way love of country objects and country life, to give 
them a pride in their calling, and remove the present suggestion 
of inferiority that has come to be associated with the phrase ‘ farm 
hand,’ or ‘ wages no better than a farm labourer’s.’ 

Such proposals are usually opposed by two arguments— 
(t) the argument of those who ‘don’t hold with’ too much 
education for ‘ the lower classes,’ and (2) of those who are nervous 
about the cost. Of the first little need be said. It is education 
too long withheld that is proving such a fruitful source of Com- 
munism, and while it bespeaks the most unpleasant form of self- 
satisfaction on the one hand, it implies a cynical attitude to the 
rest of the community on the other that discredits those who 
hold such a view even more than they deserve. As regards (2), 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that education properly 
designed and administered is one of the truest forms of wealth 
that we can create, for just as a loan of a thousand pounds can 
eventually recoup that sum many times over if it is wisely 
employed, so education is governed by a law of increasing returns 
that causes new ideas and new ventures to arise and encourages an 
efficient state of economic enterprise that is identical with national 
wealth. Put in its crudest form, it must pay us to have a highly 
educated countryside, for we above all other nations need to 


explore every avenue for increasing our home-grown food supply, 
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and it is chiefly by improved education amongst agriculturists 
that the efficiency and enterprise for realising this increase can 
be stimulated. The farmer whose antiquated methods produce 
only a half of the potential yield of his farm is a national debit, 
so also is the inefficient small-holder, and the village man who 
might have widened the scope of his activities under more favour- 
able conditions or filled a gap in agriculture instead of in the 
queue at an urban labour bureau. It is lack of rural education 
that makes the standard of British bacon so much lower than 
that of Danish, retards the farming community in its efforts to 
organise, and leaves the farm labourer unambitious but dis- 
contented with his surroundings. Denmark, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, France, Belgium, Italy, and America all realised 
this years ago, and every year add to their institutions and 
equipment for imparting rural knowledge. Their activities have 
synchronised with an all-round improvement in farming methods, 
quality and quantity of production, and (America possibly 
excepted) with the establishment of a skilled, hard-working and 
highly developed peasantry. Before the war Prussia used to 
employ 5500 teachers in agricultural subjects, although she was 
only one-ninth of the size of England,* and the following amounts 
were spent last year on agricultural education by the Agricultural 
Ministries and local authorities of the under-mentioned countries : 


Govt. Local Authority. Total. 
£ £ £ 


United States* . 2,200,800 6,231,200 8,432,000 
Denmark? . - 1,515,168 1,277,776 2,792,444 
Englandand Wales* 249,550 81,948 331,498 

Is it surprising that the British agriculturist cannot compete 
with the Danish ? 

But it is not sufficient to turn out children with ‘a rural 
bias’ to take their chances afterwards of acquiring for them- 
selves agricultural knowledge in its more technical forms, and 
an interesting booklet * on this subject has recently been written 
and published by Mr. H. Morris, secretary for education, Cam- 
bridgeshire. He advocates a system of centralised village 
colleges, ‘ which would provide for the co-ordination and develop- 
ment of all forms of education—primary, secondary, further and 
adult education, including agricultural education—together with 

1 See The Future of Our Agriculture, by Henry W. Wolff. 

* See Report of the International Institute of Agriculture, ‘“‘Réponses de 
quelques Gouvernements aux enquétes sur (a) l’organisation administrative et 
libre de l’Agriculture; (b) Les dépenses en faveur de l’Agriculture.’ Actual 
figures given : U.S.A., $11,004,200; $31,356,300—total, $42,360,500. Denmark, 
Kr. 27,273,024; Kr. 23,000,000—total, Kr. 50,273,024. 

% Figures given by Ministry of Agriculture. 

* The Village College, by H. Morris, secretary for education, Council 
Buildings, Cambridge. 
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social and recreational facilities, and at the same time furnish 
a community centre in the fullest sense for the neighbourhood.’ 
For Cambridgeshire, he suggests ten centres at which such colleges 
might be established, and they would cater for everyone ; ‘ there 
would be no “ leaving school ’’—the child would enter the college 
at three years and leave only in extreme old age.’ 

The scheme can only be briefly touched upon in the space 
of this article, but, excellent as it is, there would seem to be grave 
difficulties to be overcome in the way of cost of building and 
endowment (for this Mr. Morris suggests the Carnegie Trust), 
of centralisation, and of transport of scholars from outlying 
districts and of older villagers whose ‘ recreational facilities ’ 
might be so inconveniently situated. So many villages already 
have these facilities, as they have the libraries, the village halls 
and the technical lectures that Mr. Morris’s colleges would include, 
so that there would seem to be danger of overlapping, while 
those living near the college would benefit immensely more than 
those at some distance from it, especially as its most active and 
popular season would be the winter, when weather conditions 
are less conducive to leaving an outlying hamlet in the evening. 

It should not be impossible to extend existing machinery to 
include most of the very desirable objects which the Cambridge 
scheme advocates. Social and recreational facilities are steadily 
improving in nearly every village, and as regards the aspect of 
more technical education, the task of the village school has already 
been outlined, and following upon this we have our ‘ farm insti- 
tutes,’ of which we at present have thirteen in England and 
Wales in the following counties: Cheshire, Cumberland, Essex, 
Hants, Herts, Lincs, Northants, Somerset, Stafford, and Suffolk ; 
Carnarvon, Denbigh, and Monmouth. 

These institutes are distinct from the universities and colleges 
where agriculture is taught, and are designed for the sons and 
daughters of small farmers who cannot afford large fees. Most 
of them take pupils from the home county at a nominal rate of 
1l, per week (including board and lodging), and are intended to 
give the prospective farmer a grounding in all the general and 
special forms of husbandry. The course is spread over a year, 
and although it is impossible in such a short time to turn out a 
finished agriculturist, it starts him on right lines, it gives him 
instruction in many things that he is unlikely to find out on the 
average farm, and it puts him in the way of knowing where to go 
for finding further information after he has left. The Ministry 
of Agriculture also awards scholarships for these institutes to 
promising pupils in elementary schools. 

By increasing the number of institutes so that there is one 
for every agricultural county, and by increasing the very limited 
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accommodation in most of those that now exist, means would be 
provided for giving a good grounding to the children who have 
left the village school with a flair for agriculture, and by adopting 
a system of ‘winter courses’ at these institutes, those who 
cannot be spared from a small farm throughout a year, or those 
who cannot afford a year’s course and have not been lucky or 
successful enough to win a scholarship, could be given valuable 
instruction that would be to their own and the nation’s benefit, 
The ‘ winter course’ system has gradually grown in favour on 
the Continent, and it has much to recommend it. The poorer 
class of farmer often cannot afford to dispense with the services 
of a strong pair of young hands in the busy times of the agricultural 
year, and the independent student can often only raise the funds 
for this stage of his education by working on a farm for part of 
the year. As the words suggest, these courses are held in the 
slacker winter months, and although they deal chiefly with the 
technical side of agriculture and stock management, most countries 
have realised the importance of including that general education 
which turns out a mentality elastic and receptive, ready to 
accommodate itself to changed circumstances, or to be open to 
that life-long readiness for education and progress of which 
our strange phrase ‘ finishing school ’ is such an ironical criticism. 
With a love for agriculture born in his blood and fostered by 
every means in his childhood, with the opportunity for obtaining 
a sound grounding in the technical side of the subject on leaving 
school, in addition to two or three years’ practical work on a 
farm under the direction of others, the village child should now 
be mentally equipped for setting up on his own with some prospect 
of success—better prospect, at least, than he has at present. 
It is true that education is not the panacea for making farming 
and small-holding successful in this country; but whatever is 
done in the way of reforms in land tenure, of organisation, or of 
credit facilities, agriculture can never come into its own unless 
pains are taken to ensure all its followers being suitably educated 
for their calling. England once gave the lead in agriculture to 
the whole world, but now the British farmer, in his attitude of 
‘I know what my grandfather did, and that’s good enough for 
me,’ is in danger of becoming a laughing-stock. Other countries 
accepted the lead that we gave them in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but whereas our enlightened methods were 
confined to a few of the more prominent agriculturists, and have 
been so ever since, other countries have applied what we taught 
them universally and systematically, with a fixed method and 
definite objective. 

Time moves quickly in these days of scientific development, 
and the agriculturist who knew his business perfectly ten years 
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ago is out of date to-day if he has not kept pace with the happen- 
ings and discoveries since made in his industry; therefore his 
education, even on its purely technical side, cannot be left at the 
winter courses he attended as a youth. Here again the farm 
institute can, and does, help him. The institutes have farms 
attached to them half arable, half grass, and they are used for 
experiments in manuring, cropping, stock-feeding, breeding, etc. 
Small plots of land of varying soil conditions in different parts 
of the county are also used for similar experiments, and here is 
the trained farmer’s opportunity for keeping abreast of the times. 
His county institute becomes his information bureau, and makes 
for his benefit experiments that he may not care to risk. The 
instructors who supervise the club work might also be profitably 
used in giving courses of free lectures in the different villages, 
their circuits being organised so that each village has the oppor- 
tunity of hearing lectures on the maximum number of agricultural 
subjects at least once for each subject in a year. The day of the 
visit of an instructor would be known beforehand, so that 
individual farmers needing his advice could obtain it on the spot. 
For if the educational scheme were effective, the farmer would 
be anxious to obtain all the knowledge he could, the bad old days 
of regarding the offer of advice as an insult having passed. But 
care would have to be taken in picking the men who are to act 
as such advisers. The first essential is that they be practical 
men, not merely theorists, and themselves once creditably engaged 
in actual farming at their own risk. Nor should they cultivate 
an attitude of superiority, but rather of free and easy friendliness, 
ready to give what help they can if it is asked. 

So much for rural education on its general and technical side, 

There remains its social aspect to be briefly dealt with. Since 
the war life in the villages has become far brighter, partly from 
the growth of ideas amongst those who joined up and rubbed 
shoulders with others, partly from improved communication 
by means of motor omnibuses and the more general use of bicycles, 
partly from the improvement in the standard of general education 
that has taken place through various mediums, These causes 
have resulted in the villages ‘ developing out of their own roots,’ 
and every institution that assists this process is educative in the 
broad sense. By keener games and more time for playing them 
something of the public-school spirit has been imparted to many 
of our hamlets that meet in weekly rivalry. The ‘ women’s 
institute ’ movement has done immense good, raising the village 
woman from the vegetable stage to one in which she takes a keen 
interest in passing events, in other countries and other manners, 
and at the same time making her a more efficient housewife. 
She is no longer dumb and awkward at the monthly meetings, 
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but will come forward and sing a song, take part in a dramatic 
sketch, or make a suggestion as readily as ‘ the gentry.’ 

But there is still room for improvement. We need more 
village libraries, more active performers in village sport, more of 
such innovations as bathing facilities and billiard-tables, and 
more of that esprit de corps and ‘ aliveness ’ in village affairs that 
is the mark of the mind that has not become dormant. Even the 
village public-house can play its part by becoming more of a club 
(and less of a beer-drinking establishment), where the village men 
and their wives can mix in friendly sociability and exchange 
conversation and ideas. For it is in the public-house that village 
opinion is formed and subjects of the day most freely discussed; 
therefore it is worthy to be considered in the field of ‘ a liberal 
education ’ at which we are aiming. We want something more 
than a race of efficient food-producers. We want to recapture 
in our country districts something of that zest for work and play, 
of that dynamic capacity for living, that once characterised rural 
life in the days of ‘ Merrie England.’ 

On the one hand we have crowded towns with their C3 popula- 
tions, unemployment, and a gigantic bill for imported food 
On the other we have a depopulated countryside (from which the 
towns have to recruit if they are to maintain any standard of 
healthiness), thousands of acres totally or partially uncultivated, 
understocked farms and holdings, and a comparatively poverty 
stricken peasantry. 

It is surely remarkable that no scheme seems able to be 
brought forward for finding the link between the two that 
obviously must exist. There must be some means of reconcilin, 
this supply and demand, of reuniting agricultural enterprise 
and skill with urban and national requirements. Hitherto all 
attempts to do so have failed. If we may be guided by other 
countries who have faced the same problem, the first step in the 
rehabilitation of agriculture is a rural population educated on 
rural lines, brought up to appreciate and live country life to the 
full, and to regard agriculture as ‘a liberal calling,’ second to 
none in dignity and honour. 

L, F. EASTERBROOK. 





WITH THE PRAIRIE FARMER IN CANADA 


In the peopling of the Canadian western prairies there is something 
which reminds us of former ages of history when Asia poured its 
undisciplined hordes on Europe, and Roman civilisation emerged, 
through much anguish and travail, into the glorious dawn of 
Christianity. The historian, though he perforce see the life of 
mankind only through so many coloured glass prisms, can yet 
grasp that humanity is everlastingly in a state of flux and reflux. 
There has been a continuous movement of human units in search 
of ‘ lands of promise ’ from long before the days of the exodus of 
the Israelites out of Egypt into the land of Canaan, down to the 
migration of these Doukhobors from Russian steppes into the 
plains of Saskatchewan. 

It is perhaps a saying worthy of the ferocious destroying pride 
of Attila that the grass never grew on the spot where his horse 
had trodden. The modern pioneer can truthfully use the same 
phrase, but he can also add that he planted wheat or other more 
valuable products in place of these hoof-prints or buffalo trails. 
Therein lies the fundamental difference between the old time 
migration and the modern settlement. 

The pendulum swing of white civilisation in the Dominion of 
Canada has long since reached the waters of the Pacific. Nowa- 
days it tends northward towards the Arctic, and who shall say 
what immense new impulses of the mighty force we vaguely call 
civilisation will arise in pursuit of that endless task of man, the 
substitution of the lovable for the terrible in Nature ? 

The western prairie farmer is the heir to the rude work of the 
settlers and pioneers. He is also the static force on the Canadian 
prairie around which rally the elements of older civilisations and 
all the hopes of the new. 

In the beginning there was the improvement in Red Fife 
wheat due to an Ontario farmer and the building of the Canadain 
Pacific Railway by a band of enthusiasts who believed in iron rails 
as a bond of Dominion and Empire, and were not afraid, looking 
at the then recent financial success of the transcontinental railways 
to the south, to risk their all. These two principles, the growth 
of experimentation and the development of communication, are 
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still at work, and they have placed the prairie farmer in the 
position he now occupies. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the Great Lakes we have 
farms embodying all the latest results of human knowledge as 
devoted to agriculture: well-bred live stock, rotation of crops, 
select seed, buildings replete with labour-saving and hygienic 
conveniences ; all kinds of machinery and methods, from milking 
machines and wireless telephones to silos and disc harrows, Also, 
as in any other country, we find farmers and farms good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

Sectionalism in Canada is to be deprecated, but it should not 
be ignored. It has ever been to the honour of the British race 
that it has always found its supreme sport in surmounting 
difficulties, and ignoring hurdles is no part of the game for any 
steeplechaser. In pursuit of what is called the Imperial spirit the 
most ardent Imperialists sometimes show a parochialism worthy 
of Thrums or the principality of Monaco. There are several 
factors in the growth of Western Canada which are of salient 
interest to all true Imperialists, British or Canadian. The very 
idea of Imperialism implies a certain measure of monopoly, the 
Empire—and the world outside. 

Western Canada was originally in the possession of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which, with small opposition, obtained absolute 
control of the fur-trading industry. It was, and is, a wisely 
administered company, but it left in later days the preservation 
of buffalo in national parks to the Alberta Provincial Government, 
and now the Edmonton farmer has also turned to rearing silver 
foxes. No one thinks less highly of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for these reasons, but business is not statesmanship, and it is not 
statesmanship which has confirmed recently the grant by legal 
title of over 6,000,000 acres in Western Canada to this same 
concern. 

Germany is the home of things colossal, and there is something 
of the German spirit to be recognised in the United States of 
America to-day. In fact, the same infection has also spread, 
especially since 1918, in other enlightened European countries 
along with other Yankee (?) ideas. We allude to ‘ big business,’ 
“ mass production,’ and various other synonyms for the same thing, 
which in reality spells generally ‘ private monopoly.’ No one has 
any quarrel with ‘ big business’ or ‘ mass production’ so long as 
they do not interfere with the liberty of the subject or the supreme 
power of the State. As a matter of fact, they are a stupendous 
improvement on isolated efforts, which are often only wasted, but 
the harm they can work is incalculable. The American people 
recognised a gentleman in Theodore Roosevelt when he went 
round with a ‘ big stick,’ and a ‘ big stick ’ is useful to a statesman. 
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It is about the only weapon he needs. Even the British people 
are beginning to think that over a million unemployed for several 

is a stiff price to pay in order that banks and financial 
interests should refund a debt to these United States which the 
British nation does not owe. But that is ‘ big business ’ satisfying 
its business conscience, and causing even the descendants of that 
worthy Glasgow bailie, Nicol Jarvie, to exclaim anew: ‘Ma 
conscience ! ’ 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is the largest landowner in 
Western Canada, and again we come on the same commercial 
spirit intent on earning dividends. The benefits the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has conferred on Western Canada are enormous. 
If it were not for its business-like pioneer efforts we might 
almost say Western Canada would still be largely No Man’s Land. 
But that does not prevent the prairie farmer from sometimes 
thinking he pays rather high for these benefits. 

This railway company has undertaken irrigation and colonisa- 
tion schemes, through a subsidiary company, in connection with 
millions of acres granted to it by the Dominion Government. 
Still the prairie farmer—on the prairie—does not always see eye 
to eye with the European or other holders of the stock in this 
company. 

The fact is that land monopoly by any company or series of 
companies is not a healthy factor in promoting the welfare of a 
new country. The capital value of land becomes unduly high 
owing to a monopoly or artificial scarcity. 

To put it simply, the settler in Western Canada improves his 
farm. He builds, fences, raises grain, stock, or—musk rats. His 
land has no real value. The settler makes it valuable by the 
employment of his labour and his capital. Originally he could 
find Canadian Pacific Railway land lying around and worth some 
six dollars per acre. When the settler and his neighbours have 
matured into farmers and want to buy some more Canadian 
Pacific Railway land adjoining them the price has gone up to 
thirty dollars per acre. The prairie farmer may be wrong, but 
he has an opinion that most of the work he has done on his land 
has only made it impossible for him to buy Canadian Pacific 
Railway land—land on which not a hand’s turn of work has 
been done, land from which he was not even allowed to take a few 
corkscrew poplar trees to build a sty for his first brood sow. The 
farmers want to build a school or improve the roads. They pay 
taxes, and here are those octopus tentacles idly sprawling about 
paying none, or a miserable minimum. The farmers in a certain 
district, after inquiring as to the railway freight rates, arrange to 
grow a certain acreage of potatoes for the early summer market 
in a neighbouring metropolis. Singular to relate, when the time 
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comes to ship the potato crop the railway freight rate has risen 
to such a dizzy height that the simple farmers have fainting 
palpitations of the heart, whilst their milk cows or fattening 
shoats have an unexpected Siwash pot-lach of Best Select Early 
Rose Solanum Tuberosum. Appeal to the Dominion Railway 
Rates Commission or the provincial Cesar shorn of power? They 
might as well petition the British Ministry of Health in favour of 
their pigs, by this time dying of indigestion. They have no pleasant 
recollection of an appeal they once made to the Lords of the Privy 
Council regarding the taxation of these same Canadian Pacific 
Railway lands. 

The new immigrant intending to farm finds he has to pay as 
much for his land as he would in the county of Kent or in 
Normandy, and he has nothing like the same markets for his 
products, not to speak of the amenities of an older civilisation, 
Naturally the new arrival can go into the wilderness, but he is 
little adapted to that, and why should he? Instead he has one 
more reason to remain in town and keep the proportion of urban 
population equal to that of rural population, and this in a new 
country. 

Both the farmer and the immigrant can buy this Canadian 
Pacific Railway land on easy payments spread over a term of 
years at 8 per cent. per annum interest. Sometimes they obtain 
their title-deeds ; more often the land falls back to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, or a trust company, or a bank, and thus ‘ big 
business ’ marches on with its unearned increment. 

Land companies are perfectly all right when they can utilise 
the land they possess in a manner not conducive to speculation 
and not against public interest, but as a rule they bite more than 
they can chew and only cause gastric troubles in the body politic. 

The profits of the Canadian Pacific Railway were originally, 
and are largely still, obtained from shipping the prairie farmer's 
wheat towards the East and transporting the eastern manufac- 
turer’s goods into the prairie. The result has been that manu- 
factures languish in Western Canada, whilst Ontario and its 
sister-provinces in the East tend to have a monopoly of such 
manufactures. Is it not to the advantage of Canadian Pacific 
Railway stockholders that their railway should have a big transit- 
carrying trade? The prairie farmer complains that he pays too 
highly for this sort of arrangement of railway rates—a complaint 
well founded when he sees that his ice chisel or his socks have 
journeyed across a continent when they could just as well have 
been made in his province. 

Some people will say that ‘ power’ for manufacturing fails 
on the prairie, but at the same time they will tell you they will 
have one of the greatest canal systems in the world—some day. 
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Then we are always reminded in romance of the fur trader 
yoyaging by water, shooting the rapids, and lugging his canoes 
and bales across the narrow portages. The same inland water 
system to-day is ideal for electric power. Also we are told that 
there is no great quantity of anthracite coal, though it is rather 

iar that almost the only centre of exploitation of anthracite 
coal is in Southern Alberta, and it supplies all the needs of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The western prairie provinces do not provide a big enough 
market for the manufacturer from the East to install any factory 
worth while ? Statistics of the carrying trade of the transconti- 
nental railways do not bear out that contention. There is no 
outlet for western prairie manufactures beyond the home trade ? 
In connection with the Asiatic market the communications are 
steadily improving, and transport will some day flow as freely 
over the Rocky Mountains as through the Great Lakes. 

The Western Canadian prairie farmer was politically in favour 
of a reciprocal exchange of goods with the United States in years 
gone by. His views may have been premature from the point of 
view of Dominion and Imperial unity. The same reasons hardly 
exist to-day. As we have seen, the western prairie farmer is in 
the situation of a serf to his master, the eastern industrial centres, 
favoured as they are by railway rates and also by the surrounding 
tariff wall against the United States. Yet no one who has a shred 
of respect for the western prairie provinces and believes in their 
future can at the same time hold that half a continent is going to 
continue wholly on the lines of being an agricultural country and 
adumping ground for eastern and European manufactures. The 
western provinces must develop on generous lines, otherwise any 
Imperialistic ideals will, in the long run, fall to the ground. It 
has never been a tenet of Imperialism that any part of the British 
Empire should be exploited otherwise than freely by any other 
part of that Empire. What Dr. Samuel Johnson thought of the 
price of tea taxed one shilling per pound, when he drank his 
fifteenth cup preparatory to his departure on that prodigious 
expedition of 1773 to the lone Hebrides, is not mentioned by his 
faithful biographer. But the historian relates that certain 
exuberant spirits in Boston, Mass., had a rare old tea-fight with 
some of the East India Company’s surplus tea in that same year, 
1773—tea so cheap with a paltry tax of fourpence per pound 
that they dumped it into Boston harbour to fatten the cod. 
Was it the beginning of Yankee extravagance ? 

The United States has reached its limits in the growth of 
agricultural produce for exportation. The Americans must import 
such produce. Is their future imported produce not more desirable 
from across the border than several thousand miles away? It 
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is not a one-sided bargain, because at the present moment, and 
more and more rapidly as years pass, the United States has as 
much need of the agricultural produce of the Western Canadian 
farmer as he has of United States manufactures and manufac. 
turers. This is not a question of the respective merits of Free 
Trade and Protection ; there never have been such mermaids saye 
in the heads of academical theorists. It is wholly a question of 
Imperial interest. 

In the original delegation of powers to the Prairie provincial 
governments from the Dominion Government at Ottawa and 
the majority voting population of Eastern Canada it is coming 
to be recognised by the western farmer that the reservation 
whereby the land and most natural resources of these provinces 
belong entirely to the Dominion Government is a mistake, 
Would the Hudson’s Bay Company have been granted over 
6,000,000 acres of land from the Alberta or Saskatchewan Legisla- 
tures ? We doubt it, as no people are more alive to the interests 
of their province or country than the inhabitants, otherwise 
democracy falls to the ground. Politically the prairie provinces 
should have the same powers and rights as their sister-provinces 
to the east of the Great Lakes. It is a usurpation of power, 
power belonging to the western prairie farmers, which makes the 
Canadian Pacific Railway their immigration agent in the capitals 
of Europe. 

Eastern Canada is not only inclined to narrow Conservative 
politics, but at bottom it is a conservative part of the world. It 
is almost impossible for Eastern Canadians to visualise the prairie 
provinces, and when they do realise what a valuable part of the 
Dominion these provinces are, they seem to imagine that they 
should be conserved for their benefit and not for the benefit 
of the people who inhabit them. Thus, under the egis of a 
false canalised species of Imperialism, aided by ‘big business,’ 
the western prairie farmer crawls like a snail when he ought to 
march boldly on all fours like any other of the lion’s whelps. 

There are many arguments in favour of the retention of the 
present prohibitive tariff between Canada and the United States. 
The most common Eastern Canadian idea is that if the Americans, 
by reason of this tariff, are forced to establish factories on the 
Canadian side of the border, the same process can be continued 
indefinitely, and thus Canada will gain economically without giving 
any reciprocity to the United States, or without any undue fear 
of annexation by her southern neighbour. In other words, the 
problem for Canada is considered to be that of maintaining 
separate political institutions in spite of economic currents and 
other inevitable consequences of proximity to a more powerful 
confederation. The argument is quite plausible, but it does not 
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fallinto line with the ideas of the western prairie farmer, who rightly 
thinks that this sort of artificial bond of empire, for which he pays 
the price in the shape of a one-sided entirely agricultural develop- 
ment of his country and an exaggerated dependence on Ontario 
and the East, is not in any sense compatible with the best interests 
of Saskatchewan or Alberta, and smacks more of a tyranny than 
abond of empire. 

_ The prairie farmer has largely passed the pioneer settler stage. 
He has grown up, and he prefers to build a house for himself rather 
than be tied to the back door of an eastern foster-brother’s 
mansion built on quicksands. 

That manufacturing industries in new or undeveloped countries 
can be developed to a high standard behind a tariff wall has been 
demonstrated time and again. But in tariffs, as in all things, 
there is a limit. The limit is reached when there comes to be a 
ral demand from outside the tariff wall for something the pro- 
tected country can supply without overstrain on the commonweal. 
Americans want the wheat and farm produce of the Canadian 
western prairie farmer, and therein the Dominion of Canada holds 
atrump card, if she only knows how to play it. As we have said, 
pioneering in Canada has now turned to the North and the Arctic ; 
likewise trade will flow more to the South. 

Any unreasonable apprehension of eastern descendants of 
United Empire Loyalists regarding the prairie provinces leaving 
the Canadian Confederation and proclaiming annexation with the 
United States: Republic does not promote Dominion or Imperial 
uion, which is based, above all things, on trust and confidence. 
It only leads to the stifling of any real Imperial sentiment in 
those prairie provinces by self-seeking interests and ‘ big busi- 
ness.’ Strong centralisation of power at Ottawa is disruptive 
of Dominion union as much as strong centralisation of power in 
London, England, is disruptive of Imperial unity. Harmony 
in the Canadian Dominion is only possible with harmonious 
units. 

The United States of America has now been in process of 
formation for the last hundred years. It provides the Canadian, 
as it provides the Australian, with many object lessons. One 
of the most interesting is the American civil war of 1861-65. 
Sentimentalists quote Uncle Tom’s Cabin and tell us this war was 
largely a bickering about the slave question. In reality, at that 
time in this America there was a highly industrial region in the 
North, with manufactures built up under the protection of a high 
tariff wall, whilst the South was an agricultural region peopled 
by landowners and their negro servants. Practical people in 
the North and South came to loggerheads about this northern 
tariff wall, and thus we had one of the greatest wars of modern 
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times. Has that no moral for the frantic ‘ big business’ 
Imperialists in Eastern Canada ? 


The western prairie farmer has as good an idea of the value for whic 
well-being in this world of the British Empire, whose most universal an 
and valuable quality is diversity, as any other member of the | ioria 
Imperial group. He can contemplate the isolation of the great | trad 
United States from affairs in both the Eastern and Westem 
Hemispheres, the detachment which pursues its search for wealth Sta 
and happiness without any consideration for those of Europe or ise 
Asia. He can see this greatest and wealthiest of nations at the tat 
present moment so blinded to all sense of world realities and si 
morality as to demand, like a modern Shylock cringing from door os 
to door with a huge black volume labelled Universal Legal “0 
Practice under his arm instead of a Holy Bible, a complete Yo 
settlement of debts from European countries, debts contracted by to 
these European countries and the British Empire for the defence tu 
of these same United States against barbarism. He can estimate es 
at its proper value, and humbly thank his forefathers for, his a 
association in a bond of Imperial union with other great nations hi 
in all the hemispheres of the earth, and can tranquilly contemplate 
an ideal of world progress just as well as, and perhaps better than, ” 
any idealist without wings by the Lake of Geneva, or any survivor ” 


of the Tierra Fuegian race installed in Moscow’s Kremlin. 
Whether the praisie farmer come from Wisconsin, Dakota or 
Galicia, he is well enough content with his new home and can 
quite well appreciate the lines of that Ontario poet : 


North and South and East and West, 
Wherever their triumphs be, 

Their glory goes home to the ocean-girt isle 

Where the heather blooms and the roses smile; 

With the green isle under her lee. 


Schemes of Imperial government are fit for dreamers of night- 
mares, for ‘ as the births of living creatures at first are ill shapen, 
so are all innovations which are the births of time.’ Curiously 
enough, though this age is prolific in people who imagine such a 
proper logical government to be easily attainable and constantly 
forget that government arises simply from the needs of the 
governed, they would unhesitatingly deny that a small minority 
has the right to govern itself though it thereby causes no harm to 
the immense body politic. Undoubtedly the western prairie 
farmer has a legitimate right to govern himself as he pleases, even 
with a dictator instead of a provincial assembly. He is certainly 
not destroying the Canadian Constitution by asking for more 
power and authority in his provincial governments. He is only 
asking what would most likely have been granted lovingly by 
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those fathers of confederation in 1867 if they had lived till 1924, 

a confederation, according to the chronicle, 

which immediately limited the field of a powerful organisation which for 
tions had exercised almost absolute rule over the North-West, the 

Hudson’s Bay Company, which consented in 1869 to surrender its terri- 

torial rights for generous compensation, and thenceforth became solely a 

trading and land-owning corporation much shorn of its power. 


As time goes on it will be seen that the government of the 
States composing the British Empire, as well as that Empire 
itself, is more likely to be furthered by scientific invention facili- 
tating intercourse between human beings, and we will have 
reached a stage of Imperial unity or government for the common- 
weal when such means of communication break down barriers of 
isolation, when the Hindu ryot by Nagpur begins to understand the 
Yukon miner by Dawson, and the London omnibus-driver has time 
totake a holiday in Van Dieman’s Land, if not there to eat his 
lunch. That time may arrive sooner than we think, and no man 
ismore cognisant of the benefits of scientific invention than the 
western prairie farmer. His herds, his crops, his buildings, and 
his whole homesteading all reflect his optimism in modern 
progress, and he is every whit as capable of governing the British 
Empire or the Punjab as of wielding a big stick or handling a 
muck rake. 


T. KERR RITCHIE. 


Vor. XCVII—No. 578 
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CASTE IN INDIA 


_ REFERENCE to the ‘ untouchables’ in India is continually being 
made in the English Press, but I doubt if the institution called 
‘caste’ is at all understood in England; and certainly the 
attitude of the orthodox Hindu towards caste—whether from 
indifference to what the West thinks about a non-propagandist 
religion or ignorance of the English language, or another reason— 
seldom gets a hearing. 

I propose, therefore, to put down on paper what intimate 
association with orthodox Hindus during the last twenty years 
has taught me. 

I speak most particularly of Hindus in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, and Assam. I have tested my knowledge by 
conversation with Hindus in Benares, Gaya, Hurdwa, Dwar- 
kanath, Prayag, and Rameshwaram, all among the holiest places 
of pilgrimage to an orthodox Hindu, from whatever quarter of 
India; and the conclusions at which I have arrived are the 
result of this commerce of thought. 

Caste is a simple problem to the ethnologist. Sir Herbert 
Risley tells us in his book on the Tribes and Castes of Bengal that 
a man’s caste is determined by the length of his nose—the higher 
the caste, the longer the nose. This is obviously the case of 
Aryan against Dravidian. 

But for the orthodox Hindu the situation is far more compli- 
cated than that. 

To him caste is a man’s place upon rebirth, expressed in 
spiritual values. It is not a social organisation ; it implies no 
social or worldly superiority or inferiority. It is Nemesis—the 
place which you have earned for yourself by your good deeds or 
bad in your last incarnation. And it is within your power to 
protect this hall-mark or to pollute it, the pollution carrying with 
it punishment beyond the confines of this life, while it also 
ostracises you during this life from fellowship with ‘ those who 
observe the way.’ 

As everyone knows, the idea of caste sprang originally from a 
legend of division of labour: the Brahmins created to pray and 
to conserve all learning, the Kshatryias to fight, the Veishyas to 
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till the soil, and the Sudras to serve. These divisions of 
occupation suited a primitive people. But in course of time 
were added subdivisions representative of professions, somewhat 
parallel to the trades guilds of medieval Europe. Yet a caste 
isnot a trades guild, as the orthodox Hindu would tell you. It 
is, as it were, the name written by the gods for any individual 
Hindu in the book of births and rebirths—a name to be preserved 
unsullied. 

So much depends on this safe preservation. Your very relation- 
ship to God so depends, forinstance. You cannot pray effectually, 
cannot offer the appropriate sacrifice or oblation, except in the 
character which your birth into Hinduism has, for the moment, 
imposed upon you. Almost every act incumbent upon you 
throughout your life, which may have vital consequences for you 
in the conception of Hindu law, hangs upon caste. The ceremonies 
at birth, marriage, death, the inheritance of property—all these 
incidents relate back to caste. 

The Hindu law of inheritance is closely connected with the 
offering of the death-cake for the soul of the deceased ; and none 
but the appointed person can do this, none but the son born to a 
man who has married within the right kind and degree of caste- 
hood, inside one circle, outside another. 

A man’s property exists for the salvation of his soul. His 
heir is only his best and most effectual intercessor. This fact 
alone will disclose the difficulties which clog practical issues, the 
difficulties, for instance, which attended the presentation lately 
in the Council at Delhi of the Intercaste Marriage Bill. Marriage, 
inheritance of property, a man’s very rebirth, were in jeopardy. 
The orthodox opposed the Bill, not from wantonness or contrari- 
ness, but because the axe was laid to the root of the ancient 
banyan-tree of Hinduism. ‘ The British Government,’ they said, 
‘has always respected our religion. Marriage, and the observance 
of caste in marriage, is the basis of our religion. Why must there 
now be a change?’ How could the people know that not the 
British, but their own Indian representatives—progressive Hindus 
—had introduced that measure into Council? It will be remem- 
bered that the Maharajah of Dharbangha, leader of the orthodox 
Hindu communities of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, considered the 
situation so serious that he presided at a protest meeting of the 
orthodox. 

And this brings me to a warning. There certainly are names 
which the initiated recognise as originally Brahmin, or Kshatriya, 
or Baidya, etc. But the quality of Brahminism, as of Hinduism 
generally, can be lost by breach of caste rules. A‘ Mookerjee,’ 
‘Chatterjee,’ ‘ Bhuttacharjya,’ for instance, though born a 
Brahmin, may have outcasted himself by crossing the waters or 

MM2 
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eating forbidden food, or doing any of a long list of trivial things, 
He retains his name, but in the acceptation of Hindus proper he 
is no longer a Brahmin, unless he has undergone a rather 
difficult ceremony of purification—pryaschit—and been readmitted 
to Hinduism by the priests of that religion. 

* Modern progressives, like the followers of Gandhi, would scorn 
to. ‘perform such a ceremony. They want to obliterate caste, 
They rejoice in their self-ostracism. And since progressives of 
the order drawn from the English-educated represent the majority 
in our Legislative Councils and Assemblies, it would not be 
inaccurate to say that, so far as Indians go, they are these people 
who share with the British the position of our rulers in India. 

And it is, therefore, a mistake to say (as I have seen it stated 
in the most reputable of newspapers) that under the Reforms 
Scheme we are ruled by Brahmins, and that the outcastes of 
India must of necessity suffer oppression. We are ruled in 
increasing numbers by men who originally, of whatever caste, 
have voluntarily put themselves into the position of the out-of- 
caste ; and it must thus needs be that they are the conservative 
laggers behind, the orthodox Hindu communities, who in truth 
need protection, not the outcastes, whom the liberal-minded 
progressives are only too glad to help protect as part of their 
forward-moving social policy. But righteous as is the aim of the 
progressives, from the point of view of any Christian Socialist, or 
of any democrat the world over, the difficulty of interfering with 
a scheme of religion as ancient as Hinduism should be recognised ; 
and the removal of caste barrier is such interference. 

It is believed in England that caste is a social organisation. 
It is not that. It is, as I have tried to show, a spiritual honours 
list, published by the deity at the birth of a man, and reissued 
upon each rebirth. You have earned what you get. You may 
elect to have a good time on the earth—a ‘ good’ riotous, un- 
religious time—and you take your rebirth as, say, a Pulaya in 
South India without resentment in recognition of what must 
have gone before. ‘I chose it myself,’ as was said to me once, 
‘by my actions in a previous existence.’ And you can revenge 

yourself against the Brahmin, out of whose way you must now 
scurry, in Southern India, by earning as a good Pulaya regenesis 
of the highest order of Brahmin, while you watch with satis- 
faction the pending degeneration of your tyrant, as his works 
bewray him. 

Wealth makes no difference to caste. The low-caste owner 
of a kingdom will fall at the feet of a high-caste beggar, will 
entreat him to ride beside him in his Rolls-Royce or on his jewelled 
elephant, will entreat, and be repulsed. 

Position makes no difference to caste. I have known a 
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maharajah of the oilman’s caste fall at the feet of the Brahmin 
cerk in the service of the official upon whom the maharajah was 
calling. 

Caste knows no snobbery of worldly possessions or worldly 
success. Its rules are contained in the Hindu’s book of Leviticus, 
not in the Englishman’s Burke or Debrett. 

And there is another incident attaching to Hindu castehood 
which one would like to see adopted in part, at any rate, by all 
the world. Service does not degrade. The highest may serve, 
must serve, all castes, even the lowest ; but he may not accept 
service except from his equal, or from one higher in caste than 
himself. So have I seen Brahmins washing the feet of low-caste 
lepers when the wave of social service swept Bengal. So may 
any traveller in India see the Brahmin go the long length of the 
third-class carriages on an Indian passenger train ‘ watering and 
feeding’ the low-caste and outcaste, while maybe he and his 
caste brothers go uncared for. 

This being the relationship to those not of one’s caste, what, 
it may be asked, is the interrelationship of individuals inside a 
caste? A distich which caste women sing in Behar, as they 
water the sacred basil (¢u/si) at their morning worship, gives it 
succinctly : 

Do not forget the scent of the tulsi, 
The custom of your caste, in marrying, 
in burying, in loving. 


This sums up the only times when caste involves a social 
obligation, for in all these things—marrying, burying, loving— 
caste binds you to your caste brother. You may not know the 
caste brother in your village who has a marriageable son, but you 
are entitled to go to him and ask that his son should marry your 
daughter ; you are entitled to go to any caste brother and beg 
the loan of an own-caste shoulder to support the bier of a caste 
fellow. He would understand that the defilement in death of the 
touch of a lower-caste man would mean penalties in rebirth 
which the living have no business to inflict upon the dead. Such 
services do not presume any past nor compel any future social 
telationship. The service rendered, you go your own way, so 
little do members of a caste cohere in the Western social sense. 
The great sign of caste fellowship is eating together. This 
you do in the course of death ceremonies or marriage feasts, the 
feeding of Brahmins and others of the higher castes being current 
coin in the purchase of salvation and blessing. Eating among 
Hindus is a religious act ; the preparation of food is an oblation 
to the gods. That is why in certain parts of India a Hindu may 
say to the man of a lower caste: ‘ I will walk with you, talk with 
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you, play with you; but I may not eat with you, drink with you, 
pray with you.’ ; 

And how is one to convey the fact that he would say this in 
the friendliest way, absolutely impersonally ? Some force equally 
outside himself and the outcaste compels, some inexorable force 
to which they both bow, and which may any day reverse their 
relative positions. That is why the situation is robbed of personal 
resentment when Indians are let alone. 

Let us take stories illustrative of this fact along the line to the 
present day. y 

And first the story of the Master Archer and the low-caste man 
who wished to use the weapons and practise the profession of the 
fighters, the warrior caste. The Book of the Great Ones tells how 
the brothers Pandava went one day to the Master Archer witha 
tale which seemed to them terrible. ‘Someone, O Master,’ 
said they, ‘ not of the warrior caste, is using a bow and arrow to 
better purpose than a warrior. The arrow from an invisible bow 
transfixed the tongue of our dog in the forest. The Archer had 
shot at the sound, had shot, and had hit his mark. We searched 
the forest, and found a low-caste man practising archery, sending 
arrows ceaselessly into the forest. He lives solitary, beside an 
image of you, O Master, and he calls himself your pupil. Come 
and see.’ So the Master Archer went with his pupils, the great 
Pandava warriors, to the clearing in the forest, where beside an 
image of himself, as was truly said, he found a low-caste man 
shooting as never warrior pupil of his, nor indeed he himself, had 
shot before. 

In silence he watched a while ; then ‘ Who are you ? ’ he asked. 

‘A pupil,’ said the man, ‘ of thine, O Master of the practices 
of knightliness.’ 

‘ A pupil of mine?’ said the Master Archer. ‘ Why, surely not, 
You came to beg me to teach you to use the weapons of a fighter, 
and I remember my reply. It was enough. ‘Are you of the 
caste of fighters ?’’ said I. You answered, ‘ No,’ and you pleaded 
hard. You offered me your kingdom in the south (you said you 
were a king, and for such I knew you), if I would but teach you 
how to send arrow from bow. You remember my reply? I but 
pointed the road down which the soonest you could remove 
yourself from my presence. And now you say you are my pupil!’ 

‘Yea, Master,’ said the low-caste man, ‘even so. When I 
went from your presence I was weighed down with sorrow, but 
presently a thought came to me. I would return to the forest 
and build me an image of the Master who had rejected me, and 
night and day would I meditate on his great skill in archery, and 
from sunrise to sundown would I practise sending arrows into the 
forest from my bow, ceaselessly hour by hour. You see the 
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result. Whose pupil, if not yours, am I, my Master? DolI not 
truth ?’ 

‘If I am your Master,’ replied the Master Archer, ‘ you owe 
me a Master’s fee.’ 

‘Take all my kingdom, O Master,’ said the low-caste man, 
a great gladness in his face. 

‘You owe me,’ said the Master Archer, ‘ whatever I choose 
to name.’ 

‘But without doubt.’ 

‘ Well, then, I claim the thumb of your right hand.’ 

And, says the story, that low-caste man without question, 
and with the light of a giver still in his face, cut off the thumb of 
his right hand, which fell at the feet of the Master, who spurned 
the gift with his foot as he walked away. 

But the rejected pupil could thereafter no more shoot as before. 

That is an illustration of the acceptance of the meaning of 
caste by a low-caste Hindu as between himself and another 
Hindu in legendary times. 

For my next story I go to the time of the Moguls, when a 
Moslem nawab exercised authority in Bengal. The nawab’s 
revenue officer was a Hindu, and the man, coming to a consulta- 
tion with his overlord on a day in Ramzan, found him sitting on 
the cushion of state, smelling a rose. 

‘Ha!’ said the Hindu in an attempt at pleasantry, ‘my 
nawab sahib has broken his fast, for in my scriptures it is written 
that “ smelling is half eating.” ’ 

‘We will proceed to business,’ answered the nawab. But he 
had marked well the words of the Hindu. And on the next Hindu 
fast-day the revenue officer was told to come up to work as usual, 
and, coming, was conducted to a room where the faithful followers 
of Mahomet were eating a savoury dish of the animal forbidden 
to the Hindu—the cow. 

‘Aha, my friend!’ said the nawab, ‘ you have broken your 
caste as well as your fast, for in your own scriptures it is written 
that smelling is half eating.’ 

‘ And,’ adds the chronicle, shown to me by the family of the 
luckless victim of his own joke, ‘the Hindu had no alternative 
but to become a Moslem.’ Which to this day his descendants 
remain in Chittagong, where they have settled, Hindu by name, 
Moslem by religion. 

The founder of this family accepted outcasteing and took 
another religion at the hands of a non-Hindu, and accepted it as 
a fact, which needs must follow upon the writing in the scriptures. 
His descendants will discuss the question with you without 
resentment. What else could happen ? 

These two stories are rather extreme instances, I admit, but 
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they illustrate a ‘constant’ truth. The low-caste Hindu of 
legendary times up against the rulers of his own race and the 
high-caste Hindu up against the rulers of an alien race were 
equally oblivious of any ‘ tyranny’ in the attitude towards them 
or the ruling against them on an issue of caste. The force outside 
them had decided that question long ago. There was no room 
for personal resentment. You discuss the question with the 
orthodox Hindu of to-day, and you find that his point of view is 
as was theirs. 

The only difference is this: the priesthood of modern times 
has invented repurchase of caste. The old priesthood allowed 
the ceremony known as pryaschit in certain cases, very much, I 
suppose, as Rome would allow exculpation after its kind; the 
modern priesthood allows purchase. The Hindu returned from 
England buys himself back into caste. Both methods, however, 
readjust the situation in this life alone. And for the majority 
even so both doors are closed, partly because the price of ‘ repent- 
ance’ is high, whether in ceremonies or in cash, partly because 
their faith in the impossibility of affecting events after death— 
whatever readjustment may be accomplished during this life—is 
simple and immovable. 

They just accept the consequences of the moment, and look 
forward to what the turn of the wheel of life may do for them 
to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

To fight for a change, to compel better treatment of the under- 
dog—that occurs neither to the underdog himself nor to the 
gentlest and most humane and merciful of the overdogs. When 
that sentiment finds expression, it is the result of propaganda or 
of education, alien to Hinduism. 

Things, then, being as I have tried to indicate, is it right or 
permissible for the progressive Indian to force his social emancipa- 
tion programme upon the orthodox? That programme is the 
result of his contact with the West. Caste distinctions have 
ceased to matter to him in direct proportion to the loosening of 
the hold upon him of the practices of the Hindu religion. 
‘Equality’ is a good political watchword, appealing to the 
democrat of the newer worlds. It is also a good watchword for 
the irreligious, irked by the strictness of caste preservation and 
ceremonial religion. But the orthodox Hindu wishes no emanci- 
pation or appeal of this kind. Is it right to coerce him, to 
pollute the wells set aside for the use of a certain caste by the 
admission to these wells of the outcaste ? 

I have known orthodox Hindus suffer agonies of thirst rather 
than drink what their religion declares taboo. I have known 
Hindu widows prolong a twenty-four hours’ fast to twice that 
length or more rather than break the most trivial rule of ceremonia 
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cleanliness. When a death occurs in a Hindu house all cooked 
food is thrown away as polluted ; the family, children included, 
go to bed fasting: to do otherwise would be to outcaste oneself. 
The preservation of caste is greater than hunger or thirst or any 
need of the body. 

Yet the Satyagrahis, followers of Gandhi, who drove the 
outcaste lately upon the path of the caste man in Southern India, 
would force upon the orthodox a breach of these caste rules, in 
which the orthodox still believe, in order that the Satyagrahis 
and their like might further the political propaganda of the 
moment. And there are those in England who, ignorant of the 
orthodox Hindu’s point of view, would support them, would even 
advise friction and aggression, with all that it might entail, in 
pursuit of what they believe is freedom and equality in the 
Western social sense. 

It is not this way that salvation will come to the East. Fric- 
tion may be a good poster, if advertisement is the only objective. 
It serves no purpose at all on a common hearth. And it must 
not be forgotten that our most urgent problems in India at this 
moment are domestic. For good or evil, the progressive and 
the orthodox must live together, and face together the shifting 
scene. And no formula borrowed from the West will tell us 
how to do this. As a matter of fact, England has done, but 
without heat or resentment, what the Master Archer refused 
to do, and what the Moslem ruler could do only by compulsion. 
The British raj has given to individuals of the non-fighting 
castes the privilege of military service; the British raj has 
silently, and without outrage of religious behest, broken down 
the barriers of caste by throwing open all professions to whom- 
soever. 

That the trades guilds of castehood are abolished may be a 
bad thing for the Master Weaver or the Master Potter, and for the 
ancient arts and crafts of India handed down from father to son ; 
but at least these individuals—yes, and even the sweeper—are free 
to choose what profession they will, and to follow it in the world 
of men, unrebuked and without mutilation. The British raj has 
set wide the doors which are within its own control to him who 
would enter. It has not forced an entry for any single subject 
into the home and temple of another man. It has never interfered 
with the Hindu home, nor (with the one exception when the taking 
of life was involved—suttee) with the Hindu religion, whether 
in the name of civilisation or of democracy. 

This wisdom is commended to the consideration of the 
Satyagrahi and the modern politician. If the Brahmin Satya- 
grahi wishes to reform the injustices which result from the caste 
system, there is a way. Let him say, ‘I, the Brahmin, invite the 
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Palaya, or Mahar, or other low-caste man, to dine with me. Let 
my friends do the like.’ But the Brahmin Satyagrahi did not so, 
in the story reported from Bombay almost in the same breath 
with the story of Mysore, when he caused the outcaste to be 
forced upon other Brahmins, polluting them, and their food and 
water. Where the Brahmin concerned was himself, the Satya- 
grahi claimed not only protection of food and water, but protection 
from co-education with the outcaste, protection from even 
hearing the voice of the outcaste in a province where untouch- 
ability, as known in South India, has never existed. And Gandhi, 
his leader, agreed to this, Gandhi, the breaker down of caste, the 
preacher of the one brotherhood of men. 

The fact is, that when it becomes a personal question even the 
political emancipator is found to have his wrists in manacles, fast 
bound in misery and iron. Time and again the sad truth that 
the vivid words about removing caste distinctions come from the 
mouth of the party politician, and not from the heart of the lover 
of mankind and of liberty, is demonstrated to us who live in 
India. 

Not long ago an orthodox high-caste friend of mine came to 
see me after a meeting of Hindus and Moslems called to show that 
there was now no distinction between Hindu and Moslem, between 
Brahmin and pariah. The meeting had been addressed in moving 
terms by a well-known leader. My friend told me whimsically a 
strange story. ‘ The preacher of unity went home,’ said he, ‘ to 
bathe in Ganges water before he could resume intercourse with 
his family or eat a meal.’ I remarked that a better argument 
than his eloquence would have been to sit down in public to a 
meal with his audience. He said that he could not go so far 
himself, but that he had proposed this very thing to other 
Brahmins ! ’ 

They are incidents such as these which are apt to make the 
heart of the reformer sink within him. But I do not believe that 
we need despair. It seems to me that the question of the removal 
of caste barriers needs disentanglement from politics, and from 
English ideas about caste as a social institution. We should do 
better if we could hitch the whole question on to religion. 

And though I have not in this paper touched on the problem 
in South India, where the outcaste seems rapidly to be emancipat- 
ing himself, I am not sure but that even there reform would be 
more lasting if it could be connected with religion and disassociated 
from politics, or, if the political aspect of the question cannot 
now be gone back upon, if reform could come from above, if such 
political leaders as are caste men would set an example by out- 
casteing themselves by association with outcastes, rather than by 
egging on the untouchables to outcaste those who believe in 
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caste. The courage of the Brahmo community is to be admired 
in this respect. Brahmos are voluntary outcastes. Nor has the 
community lost respect by its catholicity. 

But alike from these men who are above caste as from the 
caste men who are among the politicians one would beg respect 
for those who are still in bondage to caste as the chief observance 
of their religion. Caste is religion to an orthodox Hindu ; and all 
free men will agree that it is iniquitous that compulsion should be 
used in regard to religion. For the rest, we need propaganda 
and propaganda and propaganda, pointing the orthodox to their 
own religious rules to find the way to brotherhood. ‘ The highest 
alone are capable of service.’ I have already suggested the use 
and application of this doctrine ; and we know that there is no 
greater way of love than service. 

Again, orthodox Hinduism teaches that in holy places all are 
of one caste. The Brahmin may dine with the sweeper in Puri 
or Benares or Rameshwaram, and not only preserve his caste, 
but earn the reputation of a holy man, of ‘ one who has attained.’ 
Is it outside possibility that this doctrine, with all of beauty 
which it implies, should be set before the most orthodox, and win 
acceptance ? 

‘Let us make all places holy. Let us at least meet in Puri 
and learn the beauty of intercourse and equality, and carry that 
tothe unholy places in the world around, first, it may be, only as a 
memory, but a memory to be translated—who knows how soon 
after ?—to fact.” That is a message which Chaitanya himself 
might have brought to the disciples from his favourite city, and 
to which Hindu and non-Hindu together might well subscribe. 
It is the religious appeal. Gandhi’s disciples used one form of 
such appeal when they cursed, in the name of the Mahatma, those 
who would not obey their boycotting edicts. But here is a better 
form. I have heard it stated in orthodox Hindu zenanas in 
beautiful language: ‘If you love enough, you can conquer all 
barriers. There is no caste in love.’ 

But love implies better knowing, and better knowing takes 
time and trouble and sacrifice—sacrifice of one’s own point of 
view. Yet perhaps it is just this simple method which will solve 
all our problems in India. Who knows? And at any rate it is 
worth trying. 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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A PLEA FOR A REVISION OF THE 
REVISED VERSION 


NEARLY forty-four years have elapsed since the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, and nearly forty years since the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament, was given to the English-speaking 
world. The history of the revision or revisions is well known. It 
began with certain action taken by the Convocation of Canter- 
bury in May 1870. On May 3 and 5 of that year the Convocation 
passed, among other resolutions, the following : 

1. That it is desirable that a revision of the Authorised 
Version of the Holy Scriptures be undertaken. 

3. That in the above resolutions we do not contemplate 
any new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the 
language, except where, in the judgment of the most com- 
petent scholars, such change is necessary. 

4. That in such necessary changes the style of the lan- 
guage employed in the existing version be closely followed, 

Three weeks later, on May 25, a Committee of Convocation 
laid down the following principles for the revisers : 

1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 
text of the Authorised Version consistently with faithfulness, 

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such 
alterations to the language of the Authorised and earlier 
English versions. 

The revisers of the Old Testament were employed upon their 
revision for more than fourteen years, the revisers of the New 
Testament for more than ten years. From the day of publication 
. until now the two revisions have been largely read, not only by 
Biblical scholars and other cultivated men and women, but in 
churches, where they have made their appeal to the general body 
of Christians who assemble themselves together Sunday after 
Sunday for public worship. It is now possible to decide, or at 
least to attempt a decision, how far the revisers have been true to 
the principles which they were instructed to follow, and how far 
they have succeeded in the task which was by ecclesiastical 
authority imposed upon them. 

No English-speaking Christian doubts that the revision of the 
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Authorised Version of the Bible was in itself a courageous under- 
taking. For the Authorised Version is perhaps the chief treasure, 
not only of English literature, but of English national life. It 
belongs to the time when the English language had attained the 
greatest splendour and potency. Students of the Authorised 
Version do not always reflect that at its publication in 1611 
Shakespeare himself was still alive. The historian J. R. Green, 
in his chapter upon Puritan England, says : 

No greater moral change ever passed over a nation than passed over 
England during the years which parted the middle of the reign of Elizabeth 
from the meeting of the Long Parliament. England became the people of 
a book, and that bdok was the Bible. It was as yet the one English book 
which was familiar to every Englishman ; it was read in churches and read 
at home ; and everywhere its words, as they fell on ears which custom had 
not deadened to their force and beauty, kindled a startling enthusiasm. 


And again : 


As a mere literary monument the English version of the Bible remains 
the noblest example of the English tongue. Its perpetual use made it 
from the instant of its appearance the standard of our language. But for 
the moment its literary effect was less than its social. The power of the 
book over the mass of Englishmen showed itself in a thousand superficial 
ways, and in none more conspicuously than in the influence which it 
exerted on ordinary speech. 


Historians have often dwelt, some in a sympathetic and others 
ina censorious spirit, upon the frequent use made of Biblical names 
and phrases among the Puritans at the time of the Great Rebellion. 
But when one book, and one only, is familiarly known to a whole 
people, its language naturally and almost inevitably recurs to 
their minds in all the various circumstances of their daily lives ; 
they adapt, as though by instinct, its phraseology to conditions 
which the writers of the book can never have experienced, and 
may never even have imagined. It is so that quotations from the 
Old Testament appear in the New, not because the authors of the 
quotations necessarily looked forward to the events which occurred 
long centuries afterwards, but because the witnesses of these 
events could find no language so suitable to the expression of their 
thoughts and feelings as the language of the one book which they 
had always known and heard from childhood. The Bible in fact 
became to the Puritans what the Old Testament had been to the 
Jews ; and the national life of the Puritans and Jews alike was 
indissolubly associated with these sacred books. 

For, apart from the moral and spiritual principles first of the 
Old and then of the New Testament, which are the sustaining 
pillars of modern civilisation, it will be enough to cite, as examples 
of the influence which the Bible has long exercised and still exer- 
cises to-day upon the mind and heart and life of Christendom, 
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phrases, out of many hundreds, in the Old Testament so familiar 
as ‘It is not good that the man should be alone’; ‘Am]I 
brother’s keeper?’; ‘a land flowing with milk and honey’; 
‘Man doth not live by bread alone’; ‘ Saul and Jonathan wer 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided ’ ; ‘ How long halt ye between two opinions ?’ ; ‘ There the 
wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be at rest’: 
‘ The king of terrors ’ ; ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God’; ‘ Deep calleth unto deep’; ‘ A thousand years in Thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past ’ ; ‘ I am fearfully and wonder. 
fully made’; ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick’; ‘ Right. 
eousness exalteth a nation’; ‘ Wine is a mocker’; ‘ Heap coals 
of fire upon his head’; ‘ Vanity of vanities, . . . all is vanity’: 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might’; ‘ Or 
ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken’; 
‘The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose’; ‘ Multi- 
tudes, multitudes, in the valley of decision’ ; ‘ Prisoners of hope’; 
and in the New Testament as ‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone’; ‘ Neither cast ye your pearls before swine’ ; ‘ The tree 
is known by his fruit’; ‘What therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder’; ‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath’; ‘ Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost’; ‘ The night cometh, when no 
man can work’; ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive’; 
* As sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’ ; ‘ O death, where is thy 
sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ?’; ‘ A thorn in the flesh’; 
‘Let not the sun go down upon your wrath’; ‘ The greatest of 
these is charity’; ‘ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death’; ‘ A cloud of witnesses’; ‘ The ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit ’’; ‘ Be thou faithful unto death.’ 

It is because the Bible, through the Authorised Version, has 
entered, as it were, into the intellectual and moral fibre of Great 
Britain and of its colonies and dependencies beyond the seas, that 
an eminent scholar, poet, and divine, the Rev. F. W. Faber, after 
he had become a Roman Catholic priest, could look back witha 
feeling akin to envy upon the good fortune of those Reformed 
Churches which enjoyed the privilege of daily access to the 
treasury of Holy Scripture. Of the Authorised Version he says : 


It lives on the ear like a music that can never be forgotten, like the 
sound of church bells, which the convert scarcely knows how he can forgo. 
Its felicities often seem to be things rather than words, It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of the national seriousness. Nay, it is 
worshipped with a positive idolatry, in extenuation of whose fanaticism 
its intrinsic beauty pleads availingly with the scholar. The memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped 
in its verses. It is the representative of a man’s best moments ; all that 
there has been about him of soft and gentle and pure and penitent and 
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ood speaks to him for ever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt never dimmed and controversy never soiled; and in the 

and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with one spark 
of religiousness about him whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon 


Bible. 


To change the language of the Authorised Version then is, as 
it were, to touch the ark of the covenant; it is almost to lay a 
desecrating hand upon the Holy of Holies in the religion of the 
English-speaking world. Yet although language is modified only 
by slow and slight degrees, especially since it gained a new sta- 
bility from the invention of printing, no scholar doubts that in the 
950 years and more which lie between the publication of the 
Authorised Version in 1611 and the undertaking of the Revised 
Version in 1870 there had happened a good deal which must make 
a revision of the sacred book desirable, if not indeed practically 
inevitable. Certain words, for example, had become obsolete, ¢.g., 
‘bolled’ in the sense of ‘swollen,’ ‘ earing’ of ‘ ploughing,’ 
‘daysman ’ of ‘ arbitrator,’ ‘ goodman’ of ‘ master of a house,’ 
‘leasing ’ of ‘ lying,’ ‘ letting’ of ‘ hindering’ ; ‘ reins ’ of ‘ emotions,’ 
the reins being properly the ‘ kidneys.’ A ‘ penny ’ was no longer 
even an approximate equivalent of dnvdpiv, How many persons 
in an ordinary congregation would easily understand to-day such 
phrases as ‘ A certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and all to brake’ (i.e., brake all to pieces) ‘ his 
skull’; or ‘ Jonathan gave his artillery ’ (7.e., his bow and arrows) 
‘unto his lad’; or ‘ David left his carriage in the hand of the 
keeper of the carriage’; or ‘ We took up our carriages and went 
up to Jerusalem,’ where ‘ carriage’ means ‘ baggage’ ; or ‘ They 
fetched a compass of seven days’ journey’; or ‘ From thence we 
fetched a compass and came to Rhegium’ (where to ‘ fetch a 
compass ’ is to ‘ take a circuitous route’); or ‘ Be at charges with 
them ’ in the sense of ‘ Pay their expenses’? Other words there 
are which, although they remain in frequent use, have acquired a 
significance different from that which they bear in the Authorised 
Version ; they have expanded or have shrunk in meaning, and the 
old use of them to-day is sure or apt to cause misunderstanding. 
The old sense of ‘ by-and-by,’ or ‘ presently,’ or ‘ sometimes,’ or of 
‘translate’ for ‘remove,’ or ‘hardly’ for ‘ with difficulty,’ or 
‘room’ for ‘ place,’ cannot fail to puzzle uneducated minds. 
What is to be said, too, of the conjunction ‘ publicans and sinners,’ 
or of the command ‘ Occupy’ (i.e., do business) ‘ till I come’ or ‘ They 
go down quick ’ (i.c., alive) ‘into the pit’? ‘ Take no thought for 
the morrow ’ is a phrase unacceptable to common sense. It should 
be as it is in the Revised Version : ‘ Be not anxious for the morrow.’ 
More serious is the degradation of ‘ charity ’ from ‘ love ’ to ‘ alms- 
giving’ and of ‘conversation’ from ‘manner of living’ to 
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‘ talking.’ But the worst of all evils occurs in such words as ‘ hell,’ 
which represents both Hades, or the place of the departed spirits, 
and Gehenna, or the place where the wicked after death are 
punished, or ‘damn’ and ‘ damnation,’ which at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century meant no more than ‘ condemn’ or 
‘condemnation,’ as when a play is said to be ‘damned’ even 
to-day, but are in the Authorised Version used to translate such 
Greek words as properly mean no more than condemnation or 
simply judgment. It is enough to say that everybody would 
wish these stumbling-blocks to be taken out of the way of simple 
persons who read or hear the sacred Scriptures. 

There can be no doubt that the translators of 1611 were less 
exact scholars in the Hebrew and the Greek languages than their 
successors are to-day. It would be easy to cite passages in which 
the true meaning is almost inverted, as in the words ‘ Thou hast 
multiplied the nation and not increased the joy,’ or ‘ Before 
Abraham was I am,’ or ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.’ Some passages, too, especially in the book of Job, 
and in the Prophecies, if not even in the Psalms, were rendered ina 
manner hardly intelligible by the translators of 1611. It is high 
time that all such passages as these should be set right. Bishop 
Lightfoot, in his excellent book On a Fresh Revision of the English 
New Testament, has justly observed that too little regard is paid 
in the Authorised Version to the use of the article, or to the use of 
particular tenses. Thus the significance of ‘ the mountain’ or 
‘ the ship’ or ‘ boat,’ both so familiar to our Lord in the Gospels, is 
lost. Thus, too, the Greek words translated ‘ The Lord added to 
the Church daily such as should be saved’ mean rather ‘ such as 
were at that time in the way of salvation’ ; and the words trans- 
lated ‘ Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? ’ mean 
‘ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost at the time when ye believed ? ’ or 
‘were converted ?’ not to speak of mistakes such as ‘ Friend, 
wherefore art thou come ?’ instead of ‘ Friend, do that for which 
thou art come.’ But there is one clearly acknowledged principle 
which separates the translators of 1611 from the revisers of 1870. 
In the preface to the version of 1611 the translators expressly 
disclaim the idea of trying always to represent one Greek word 
by the same English word. They say : 


An other thing we thinke good to admonish thee of (gentle Reader) that 
we have not tied ourselves to an uniformity of phrasing, or to an identity of 
words, as some peradventure would wish that we had done, because they 
observe, that some learned men somewhere have been as exact as they 
could that way. Truly, that we might not vary from the sense of that which 
we had translated before, if the word signified the same thing in both places 
(for there be some words that be not of the same sense everywhere) we were 
especially careful, and made a conscience, according to our duty. But, 
that we should express the same notion in the same particular word ; as, 
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for example, if we translate the Hebrew or Greek word once by ‘ purpose,’ 
never to call it ‘intent’; if one were ‘ journeying,’ never ‘ travelling’; if 
one were ‘ think,’ never ‘ suppose’; if one were ‘ pain,’ never ‘ ache’; if 
one were ‘ joy,’ never ‘ gladness,’ etc. Thus to minse the matter, we thought 
fosavour more of curiosity than wisdom, and that rather it would breed 
gorn in the Atheist, than bring profit to the godly reader. 


Bishop Lightfoot, in the preface to the second edition of his 
book, enunciates exactly the opposite principle in his reply to the 
qriticisms which had been passed upon it. Of one critic, Mr. 
Barle, he says : 


In fact, he has attacked the very position in my work which I confi- 
dently held, and still hold, to be impregnable. I had laid it down as a 
tule (subject, of course, to special exceptions) that, where the same word 
gcurs in the same context in the original, it should be rendered by the 
same equivalent in the version (p. 33 seg.) or, as Mr. Earle expresses it, 
that ‘a verbal repetition in English should be employed to represent a 
verbal repetition in the Greek.’ Mr. Earle (I will employ his own words) 
would reverse this, and say that in many of my details he would practically 
come to my conclusion, but that the principle itself, with all the speciousness 
ofits appearance, is essentially unsound. This position he endeavours to 
tablish by arguments which I feel bound to meet, for I consider the 
principle which he assails to be essential to a thoroughly good translation. 

If, notwithstanding our opposite points of view, we had arrived at the 
game results, or, in other words, if Mr. Earle’s exceptions to his principle 
of variety were co-extensive or nearly co-extensive with my own applica- 


tions of my principle of uniformity, I should have felt any discussion of 
his views to be superfluous, for then, so far as regards any practical issues, 
the difference between us would have been reduced to a mere battle of 
words, But when I find that Mr. Earle defends such a rendering as 
Matt. xviii. 33, ‘ Shouldest not thou also have had compassion [éAejoa:] 
on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity [jAéenoa] on thee ? ’ I feel that the 
difference between us is irreconcilable. 


One who has sat, as I have, at the feet of Bishop Lightfoot, and 
still more who has worked in after-life within the diocese of which 
Bishop Lightfoot was the revered and beloved Bishop, may well 
hesitate to set his judgment against the Bishop’s. Yet I cannot 
help feeling that the principle, which he enunciates, of always 
representing the same Greek word by the same English word, 
tends to lower translation from being an art into a mechanical 
process. For, after all, no one word in any language is the exact 
equivalent of any word in any other language, nor is any tense in 
one language the exact equivalent of any tense in another. The 
aorist itself, as Matthew Arnold wittily said, was made for man, 
and not man for the aorist. It is always necessary to consider in 
translation what is the phrase which most nearly answers to the 
triginal phrase, not without due regard to the genius of the 
language itself and to the usage of the persons who habitually 
speak it. At the best the uniformity, for which Bishop Lightfoot 
pleads, takes no account of the difference between inflected and 
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uninflected languages. His chosen example, ‘ Shouldest not thoy 
have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on 
thee ? ’ does not in the Greek possess quite the same monotonous 
character, because of the variation between the inflected forms 
edcfjoat and jA€yoa, as it would possess if the English word ‘ pity’ 
or ‘ compassion ’ occurred in both clauses of the sentence. It is 
clear, too, that the law of always using the same English word to 
represent the same Greek word must at times do injury to the 
melodious rhythm which is one of the chief beauties in the Autho- 
rised Version of the Bible. The Revised Version is invaluable in 
the study. It does all that can be done to give such persons as 
may not be familiar with the Hebrew and Greek languages an 
insight into the true text and the true significance of the text, 
If it is more successful in the Old Testament than in the New, the 
reason is that the Old Testament stood in greater need of revision, 
and that the changes made in the revision are not so many. But 
the Revised Version has failed, especially when it is read in 
churches, to impress itself, like the Authorised Version, upon the 
memory of all English-speaking Christians. There is in it scarcely 
a phrase which, unless it is taken from the Authorised Version, 
has become a household word among the Reformed Churches, 
There are in it too many unnecessary changes. A single fact may 
serve to show how many they are. Of all the books of the Bible 
the book in which the art of the translators may be said in the 
Revised Version to attain its highest point of excellency is the 
Revelation. There, if anywhere, the most scrupulous care should 
have been taken to preserve the dignity of the familiar language. 
Yet in the first chapter of the Revelation alone, although it contains 
but twenty verses, no fewer than fifty-three changes have been 
introduced ; and of these not more than half a dozen can be said 
to be necessitated or recommended by accuracy. If I may set side 
by side a few passages of the Revelation as they are translated in 
the Authorised and the Revised Versions, the loss of euphony in 
the later version will be sensibly realised : 


AUTHORISED VERSION 
iii. 21. To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with Me in My 
throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with My Father 
in His throne. 


- / vit. 17.- For: the. Lamb: which. is 
in the midst of-the-throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters: and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their 


REVISED VERSION 
He that overcometh, I will give 
to him to sit down with Me in My 
throne, as I also overcame, and sat 
down with My Father in His throne. 


For the Lamb which is in the 
-midst of the throne shall be their 
Shepherd, and shall guide them 
unto fountains of waters of life : and 
God shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes. ae 
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AUTHORISED VERSION REVISED VERSION 
_ xix. 6. And I heard as it were the And I heard as it were the voice 
yoice of a great multitude, and as of a great multitude, and as the 
the voice of many waters, andasthe voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of mighty thunderings, saying, voice of mighty thunders, saying, 
Alleluia; for the Lord God Omnipo- Hallelujah: for the Lord our God, 
tent reigneth. the Almighty, reigneth. 





xxi. 4. And God shall wipe away And He shall wipe away every 
all tears from their eyes; and there tear from their eyes; and death 
shall be no more death, neither shall be no more; neither shall 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor 
there be any more pain: for the pain, any more: the first things are 
former things are passed away. passed away. 





xxi, 23. And the city had no need And the city hath no need of the 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
shine in it: for the glory of Goddid upon it: for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light lighten it, and the lamp thereof is 
thereof, the Lamb. 





What, then, is to be done? It is essential that the Reformed 
Churches should come back to a single uniform translation of 
Holy Scripture. The Church of England has as yet scarcely 
realised how great a loss she has sustained, or may sustain, by 
sacrificing the principle of uniformity in her services. The choice 
between the old and the revised lectionaries has created a haunting 
sense of uncertainty in Divine worship, not to say that it has cut 
off week by week the worship of the Church from such a manual of 
devotion as the Christian Year. It has put a serious difficulty in 
the way of basing sermons on the lessons of the Sunday, as no 
preacher, except perhaps the incumbent of the parish himself, 
can know what lessons will be read in Divine worship before the 
sermon is preached. If a second optional Prayer Book or a second 
optional Office of Holy Communion were sanctioned by ecclesias- 
tical as well as by political authority, the sense of unity in the 
services of the Church all the world over would be imperilled. 
Speaking as one who has travelled over the Empire and far beyond 
it, I may say that I have never so keenly appreciated what I may 
perhaps be permitted to call the ‘ communion of saints’ as when 
in some remote village of Australia or Africa I have, within the 
walls of a church which was little more than a shanty, taken part 
in the same service as I knew I should have heard had I been 
worshipping in Durham Cathedral or in Westminster Abbey. 
There must, then, be a uniform accepted translation of the 
Bible. Such a translation can no longer be the Authorised 
Version; it never has been, and apparently never will be, the 
Revised Version. But it might be a translation created by such a 


return to the Authorised Version as would leave its beauty and 
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its majesty unimpaired, and yet would take away from it such 
defects as are owing to the imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew 
and Greek languages in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
It would in fact be not a new version so much as the Authorised 
Version itself renewed in the light of modern knowledge. - For the 
study of the «ow? didAexro in the hands of scholars like the late 
Dr. Moulton, Dr. Milligan and, in Germany, Dr. Deissmann, has 
carried familiarity with the Greek of the New Testament to a point 
which was unattainable even by the revisers of 1870. Such a 
version would, I hope, be sanctioned for use in all churches. It 
might become a second Authorised Version. It would restore the 
Bible to its true place in the mind and heart of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Not long ago an important Committee was appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education ‘ to inquire into the position 
of English in the educational system of England.’ The Committee 
were unanimous in lamenting that the Bible had lost much of its 
old influence upon the national life : 

The power of the Bible [they wrote in their report] upon our language, 
our literature, our national life and thought, has been lost sight of, because 
the possibility has not. hitherto been imagined that a liberal education 
may be, and should be, not only a gift within the reach of every child, but 
the very gift purposed by the State in undertaking the elementary training 
of its citizens. From the moment when this is admitted it will be seen to 
be no longer possible to deprive our scicols of the free and impartial study 
of the Bible. If we set aside, as we do with any other classic, all considera- 
tion of its bearing upon dogmatic religion, there can be no division of 
opinion as to its historical position and effect in this country. 

The Committee were not primarily concerned with the religious 
character of the Bible. They regarded it wholly or mainly as a 
work of literature. But it is as an instrument of religion that the 
Bible has won, and still may hold, its sovereign power. It is a 
bond of union between the Reformed Churches of all English- 
speaking Christendom. It has been, and is to-day, the fountain- 
head of the highest and noblest thoughts in English literature. 
There could be no greater service to religion in the modern world 
than the restoration of the Bible to its ancient place in the affection 
and devotion of the whole Anglo-Saxon race. But the Bible will 
best regain its ancient authority if it can be read by all Christians 
and within all churches in such a form that, while it embodies the 
result of modern scholarship, it yet preserves the characteristics 
which in the Authorised Version, and in that version alone, have 
made it during more than three centuries the guide, the solace, 
and the inspiration of Great Britain, and of the British Dominions 
beyond the seas, and of English-speaking people all the world over. 


jJ. E. C. WELLDON. 





SPIRITUAL OR DIVINE HEALING 


A SCIENTIFIC and interesting article on ‘ Faith Healing’ by Sir 
Robert Armstrong-Jones appeared in the February number of 
The Nineteenth Century and After. He speaks with authority, 
not only as an eminent member of the medical profession, but 
as one of the doctors appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to serve on the Committee of 1920 to consider ‘the use with 
prayer of the laying on of hands, of the unction of the sick, and 
other spiritual means of healing.’ 

I should like to express, not so much in answer to that article 
as in explanation, what I believe to be the view of the Church on 
this important question. 

The first thing to do in the discussion of this subject is to 
clear away all ambiguities and misconceptions. Spiritual healing 
is to be clearly distinguished from faith healing in its various 
forms. Spiritual healing is the supernatural work of God the 
Holy Spirit upon the spiritual part of man, and proceeding thence 
to influence his soul and body. It works not from below, but 
from above. Faith is necessary in the patient, but faith does 
not work the cure. And, again, the cure does not necessarily 
extend to the rehabilitation of the body. In the words of the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, p. 15: 


It is thus spiritual in its origin and aims. The restoration of the whole 
man, which is the goal of spiritual healing, will often include his physical 
healing ; but this is only a fraction of the work aimed at and will not be 
the exclusive preoccupation of the healer. The success of the treatment 
will not consist simply in the achievement of bodily health, but in the raising 
the man’s whole nature to a higher plane. The result when attained will 
be spiritual, and indicates a spiritual cause at work. 


Again, pp. 18, 19: 


No sick person must look to the clergyman to do what is the physician’s 
or surgeon’s duty to do. . . . Whether the sick person throw off the sick- 
ness or not, the work of the Church will have been effective, if he has 
thereby found truer peace of spirit, and a more real knowledge of the 
uplifting presence and power of Christ. 
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Sir R. Armstrong-Jones enumerates eight classes (or ‘ pre- 
scriptions ’) of faith healing, viz. : 


. Cures by relics. 

. Mind cures. 

. Christian Science cures. 

. Spiritualistic cures. 

. Mesmeric cures. 

. Direct faith healing. 

. Prayer and faith, as at Lourdes. 
. M. Coué’s direct suggestion. 


With faith, or mental, healing, if the disease or ailment is not 
done away with, the case is regarded as a failure. The Christian 
Scientists do not appear to recognise the reality of pain or disease, 
or call in the aid of the physician. 

Another confusion, which is very general, is that between 
unction or anointing as practised in the Anglican branch of the 
Church and extreme unction among the Roman Catholics. The 
latter practise unction or chrism in various services, beginning 
with baptism. Extreme unction is the last of these occasions, 
and is given to the patient on the verge of death. It is not the 
same as that practised by the Apostles when they were sent out 
two by two: ‘ They anointed with oil many that were sick and 
healed them ’ (Mark vi. 13), or that recommended by St. James’ 
words (v. 14, 15), which was evidently employed when there 
was a good hope of recovery. 

Spiritual healing, then, is to be looked for from above. Nor, 
as is sometimes inferred, is it to be in any way independent of 
the work of the doctors or of the medical aids that are available. 
Jesus Christ, whose first name means healer or doctor, distinctly 
recognises the place of the physician: ‘ They that are whole 
need not the physician, but they that are sick.’ We are told 
in the Gospels of a case of a woman suffering from internal 
hzmorrhage for twelve years. In the words of St. Luke (viii. 43), 
himself a doctor by profession, ‘ She had spent all her living upon 
physicians, and could not be healed of any.’ She had, that is, 
employed all the means known to her and recognised in her time 
before she had recourse to the Divine Healer. There is a striking 
passage in the Apocrypha: 

Honour a physician according to thy need of him with the honour due 
unto him, for verily the Lord hath created him. For from the Most High 
cometh healing. . . . My son, in thy sickness be not negligent, but pray 
unto the Lord, and He shall heal thee. . . . Put away wrongdoing. ... 
Then give place to the physician, for surely the Lord hath created him, 
and let him not go from thee, for thou hast need of him (Ecclus. xxxviii. 1). 


This book was probably published about 150 B.c. at Alexandria, 
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and is assigned to a writer whose name was Jesus, and at any rate 
establishes the repute of doctors of that day. 

The advocate of spiritual healing in no way wishes to supersede 
or to minimise the physician’s work. All means and methods 
are to be used, every invention of science gladly pressed into the 
service. The spiritual healer is to aid the doctor, and to create 
a mental atmosphere in the patient which must assist the powers 
of medicine. In St. Paul’s list of spiritual, gifts or charismata 
(xap(opara), after the gift of healings he enumerates two which 
are translated in the Revised Version ‘helps,’ ‘ governments.’ 
The word dvriArjyets (or helps) is derived immediately from a verb 
which implies ‘ grasping by the hand ’—with a view to helping— 
and is used of assisting children to walk, and also of supporting 
the weak. It is quite possible that we have here a medical term 
for the work of ‘ nurses.’ The other term, xvS¢pvijces, denotes 
faculties of guidance or direction. It is primarily a nautical 
term, descriptive of the pilot’s work. May it not also have been 
a word used in medical phraseology describing the doctor’s task ? 

Now the division of the mind into the conscious, the sub- 
conscious and the non-conscious parts is, doubtless, as Sir R. Arm- 
strong-Jones tells us, scientifically correct, but is most difficult 
to understand, especially where one merges into another. Man 
is a complex being whose parts are very closely blended together. 
The Scriptural view is that man consists of body, soul and spirit. 
His soul is that individual part containing his mind, intelligence 
and capacity for reasoning, as well as being the seat of all his 
emotions. The soul is the battle-ground on which the struggle 
in the formation of the individual character is to be fought. 
‘In your patience ye shall win your souls,’ is doubtless the right 
(R.V.) rendering of the passage Luke xxi. 19. The spirit of man 
is that part which is capable of realising the spiritual world and 
all higher agencies, and of forming some conception of the nature 
of God. It is the breath (spirit) of life that was breathed into 
man’s nostrils at the Creation. This threefold nature of man 
has been aptly compared toaship. The hull and rigging represent 
the body, the crew the soul, and the wireless apparatus the spirit, 
which can utter and receive communications with far-distant 
places. Just as some vessels are without wireless apparatus, so 
some human beings seem devoid of the spiritual faculty. 

Now the advocates of spiritual healing believe that in answer 
to prayer, and sometimes accompanied, when desired, by the 
outward and visible sign of the laying on of hands, or of unction, 
a gift of healing falls on the spirit of the afflicted person. It will 
extend to his soul, and may result in the healing of the body. It 
may be that the body will not be restored, just as in a shipwreck 
the vessel may be lost, but the crew saved by the assistance of the 
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wireless message. After all, the body is the least precious part of 
man in the scale of vital values. Man must part with his body 
some time. Martyrs and heroes have often given theirs up in 
some great cause. ‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it, 
and whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and the Gospel’s 
shall save it.’ This is the only saying of our Lord’s which is 
quoted in almost the same words by the four Evangelists; 
Matt. xvi. 25; Mark viii. 35; Luke ix. 24; John xii. 25. 

The health and soundness of the body is, no doubt, of great 
importance to us while we are living in this world, and the utmost 
pains should be taken to preserve it, but the healing of the spirit 
and soul is the more important, for we believe that they will 
outlive death. 

Now with regard to miracles, which were regarded by Hume 
and his followers as illusions without sufficient evidence to support 
them, they are now stated to be ‘ part of the unbroken continuity 
of order rather than involving a breach of natural order and being 
supernatural occurrences.’ This is quite true in the objective 
view of them. There are three words used in the original Greek 
of the New Testament for ‘ miracles’ in our Revised Version of 
the Bible, viz., répas (not @aipa), which implies a prodigy such 
as frequently described by Livy, Herodotus, etc.; onpelov 
(=a sign); and dvvayis (= an exercise of power). The first 
two are often joined together in the New Testament and in the 
Septuagint. The same occurrence is, in fact, from the one side 
tépas, and from the other onpeiov, To those who cannot 
claim omniscience what seems an interruption of natural laws 
may be described as répas, whereas in reality it is only the 
manifestation of some higher law not at present understood. 
The advance of science and the progress of invention transform 
the miracle of one generation into the commonplace of the next. 
If dirigible vessels for the navigation of the air, which fifty years 
ago would have been deemed impossible, are now regarded as no 
extraordinary means of locomotion, surely we can realise how 
much there is in the control of the forces of Nature which is still 
a sealed book to humanity. The greatest minds among scientific 
philosophers are conscious that we are only lifting a corner of 
the fringe of the curtain which conceals the working of these 
unknown forces. Sir Isaac Newton said that he seemed to 
himself to have been like a boy playing on the sea-shore and now 
and then finding a smoother pebble whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before him. It was because Christ, from 
the fulness of His spiritual vision, knew of the working of what 
to us are supernatural laws, that His wonderful works were to 
Him onueia, or signs, and to those present répara, or wonderful 
eccurrences: -It is to be noticed-that the miracles of the New 
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Testament are never described as répara (prodigies) alone. The 
other word, onpeia, is always added, sometimes dvvduers as well. 
The last word means exhibitions of power inherent in Christ. 
We know that on one occasion, viz., that of the healing of the 
woman with internal hemorrhage, mentioned above (Luke viii. 
43), Christ said: ‘I perceived that power had gone forth from 
Me.’ Other words for miracles are évdoga (glorious things) (Luke 
xii, 17), tapddoga (strange things) (Luke v. 26), also Oavpdova 
(things provoking wonder), but never @dvpara (wonders) in New 
Testament. 

What then is a strange occurrence, provoking wonder among 
human beings, called a miracle or by any other name, is nothing 
extraordinary to the Divine Worker. It is the bringing into 
play of some force or correlation of forces of which at present men 
are not cognisant. 

It is the same Divine Healer who is at weeks in the skill of 
the doctor. He blesses the means that He has provided for 
working cures. He guides the surgeon’s knife. His presence is 
there if not realised, 


In crowded street, by restless couch, 
As by Gennesaret’s shore. 


It is generally admitted that Christ is a historical Person, 
that He lived on this earth and did many wonderful works. 
His detractors could not apparently deny the facts, but they 
attributed the results to evil agency. The question of immediate 
importance is, Was this power of healing bequeathed by Christ 
to His Church as a sacred commission? If not, what is the 
explanation of the numerous charges given to the Seventy, the 
Apostles and elders, to heal the sick? ‘ Heal the sick’ (Matt. x. 
8); ‘ Into whatsoever city ye enter . . . heal the sick’ (Luke x. 
8,9) ; ‘ These signs shall follow them that believe: in My name 

. they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover’ 
(Mark xvi. 17, 18) ; ‘ He that believeth on Me, the works that I 
do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do ; 
because I go unto the Father’ (John xiv. 12). That the com- 
‘mission was accepted literally by the Apostles and early Church 
we find from numerous passages in the other books of the New 
Testament : ‘ They even carried out the sick into the s reets, . . 
And there also came together the multitude from the cities round 
about Jerusalem, bringing sick folk, and them that were vexed with 
unclean spirits : and they were healed every one’ (Acts v. 15, 16) ; 
again ‘ From many of those which had unclean spirits, they came 
out . . . and many that were palsied, and that were lame, were 
healed.’ (Acts viii..7).. During St. Paul’s brief visit to Malta the 
father of Publius; the ruler of the island, was cured by prayer 
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and the laying on of the Apostles’ hands, and ‘ when this was done, 
the rest also which had diseases in the island came, and were 
cured’ (Acts xxviii. 9). St. Paul enumerates among the gifts 
of the Spirit (I Cor. xii. 9, 10) the gifts of healings, and says 
again in the same chapter (verse 28): ‘God hath set some in 
the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, 
then miracles, then gifts of healings.’ In the Consecration of 
Bishops in our Prayer Book there occur the words ‘ Hold up 
the weak and heal the sick’ ; in the General Epistle of St. James 
(v. 14): ‘Is any among you sick? Let him call for the elders 
of the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save 
him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.’ 

The Church, then, has received the commission to heal the 
sick as a part of her duty, and exercised the ministry of healing, 
When was the power taken away from her, or why was it no 
longer used? We can only attribute this disuse to the apathy 
and want of faith which followed the conviction that our Lord’s 
second advent was not imminent. The recognition of Christianity 
by the Roman Emperor Constantine proved a disastrous hindrance 
to the spiritual ministry of the Church. Materialism crept in, and 
more attention was paid to worldly objects than to spiritual gifts, 

Many believe that there is at this time a spiritual awakening, 
a time of refreshing, the voice of the Divine Bridegroom pleading 
with His beloved Church. Such times of awakening have occurred 
before in her history. The very phrase ‘ seasons of refreshing’ 
occurs in St. Peter’s speech after the healing of the lame man 
(Acts ili. 19). There have always been enemies of any signs of 
renewed life, often those who are prominent in the religious 
circle at the time. Caiaphas and the chief priests opposed Christ, 
and would not consider His claims to the Messiahship. The 
multitude, probably at the instigation of the Pharisees, attributed 
His wonderful works to Beelzebub. The disciple is not above his 
Master. ‘ What they have done unto Me they will also do unto 
you.’ 

The Anglican branch of the Catholic Church has been, in 
time past, extremely reluctant to listen to the call of the awakener. 
A typical example is the way in which John Wesley was dealt 
with. An earnest and devout Churchman, he realised the depths 
of coldness, apathy and worldliness to which the Church had sunk. 
He did his best to rouse the sleepers, to instil life into the torpid 
body. He earnestly desired his followers not to break away from 
the Church. Finding, at the time of his death, that there was no 
one to continue his important work, he ordained some of his 
followers for that purpose. As Wesley had usurped the functions 
of a bishop, his ordinees were excluded from the Church. It 
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would have been far better for the authorities, recognising the 
wonderful revival that had taken place through him, to have made 
Wesley a missionary bishop. His ordinations would then have 
been valid, and the vast body of Wesleyans would have remained 
in the fold of the Church. 

As a body of Churchmen we are ‘slow in the uptake.’ We 
do not recognise the merit of any teaching or ministry that is 
new. Not that spiritual healing is really new, but thoroughly 
in accordance with the earliest traditions of the Church. Those 
who wish to restore apostolic conditions and to go back to the 
earliest Christian practices should naturally be the first to welcome 
the effort to revive spiritual healing in our day. 

There comes the question, too, whether these services are 
dangerous in their effect on what is called mass psychology, that 
is, in the excitement produced when a number of people are 
assembled together from the reaction which must follow upon 
unnatural exaltation. It must depend entirely on the way in 
which the sufferers are prepared for the service. If they expect 
an immediate and momentary release from the disease or defect 
by which they are troubled, despondency will often follow. If 
they expect Divine peace to flow into their spiritual natures and 
then to permeate their souls with the assurance of forgiveness 
and sympathy, they will not be disappointed. Their bodily 
affliction may not in itself be lessened, though it may be so; but 
their attitude towards the pain and suffering that must be endured 
will be entirely changed. 

Sir R. Armstrong-Jones says: ‘ The desire on the part of the 
clergy for a corporate effort of the whole Church to carry on 
healing missions is a dangerous tendency, because it borders upon 
“mass suggestion,” and it is not religion.’ There is, no doubt, 
areal danger here, and one which the Church should meet wisely 
and courageously. Healing missions are not intended to form a 
regulary feature in the ministry of healing. It is only because 
the Church needs to be awakened that they are held. After all, 
we are exposed to the same danger at any service or sacrament of 
the Church, at any social or political meeting. The same risk 
attaches to the public performance of any serious drama. 

If violent passions are aroused, or strong sympathetic senti- 
ments awakened in a wrong direction, or without the accompani- 
ment of some practical and beneficial result, such excitement is 
undoubtedly bad. 

If, on the other hand, the Church is working cautiously and 
thoughtfully, with proper preparation, and under the direct 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, mass suggestion may be a most 
useful stimulus. 

At any rate, the pastoral letter of the twenty Australian 
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bishops expressing their unanimous appreciation of the value 
of the series of healing missions held in that country is a proof 
that the benefits received outweighed the danger incurred. 

The writer has had two examples of spiritual healing within 
the range of his personal knowledge. They are the cases of a 
brother and sister. To take the latter first. A delicate child 
of seven years old, wasted with consumption, she was given up 
by the doctors as an incurable case. They said it was impossible 
for her to live out the year. She was left to the care of her elder 
sister, herself at that time quite a girl, The latter was impelled 
by some influence, that she could not account for, to give her an 
open-air life with a diet of fruit and fats, against the advice of 
everyone with whom she came in contact. Subsequently this 
treatment has been found by the medical profession to be the 
right way of dealing with consumptives. This inward intuition 
was doubtless sent in answer to intense and earnest prayer for 
guidance. One night, after suffering intense mental agony as to 
whether she was ‘ a murderess,’ as she had been told she was, a 
vision came to her in the spirit, confirming the treatment and 
saying the child would live. Taking the child back to the doctor 
a few years later, she astonished him and drew from him the 
remark, ‘ You have worked a miracle. You have adopted the 
only treatment possible, which neither I nor any other doctor I 
know would have had the courage to prescribe.’ This was thirty- 
five years ago, and the patient is still living and healthy. This 
is plainly an example of spiritual healing extending to the restora- 
tion of bodily health. 

The second, although it shows undoubtedly the work of the 
Divine Healer, did not result in the restoration of the body. The 
patient was suffering from malignant cancer in the throat. He 
was not a church-goer, but was a religious man, with an intense 
conviction of the presence of God in His creation and a real 
appreciation of all that is beautiful in Nature and art. It was 
about nine months ago that the growth appeared in his throat. 
He disregarded it for a time, but, as it did not disappear, he was 
prevailed on to consult a doctor. He was sent as an out-patient 
to two London hospitals. From each he was discharged, as they 
could do nothing for him. In the autumn the growth had become 
so enlarged, and he was so troubled with pain in the head, that he 
had to give up work. He was taken to one of Mr. Hickson’s 
services early in November. The same day arrangements were 
made for him to visit the Cancer Hospital as an out-patient, 
where X-ray treatment was given him and everything done that 
could be done. Just before Christmas he was recommended to 
be taken to the country. He received the Holy Communion 
twice before the end. The parish clergyman also laid his hands 
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upon him with prayer. But it was to his sister that he seemed 
to look for closest sympathy. She would breathe out her whole 
soul in prayer for his relief. In the earlier stages of his suffering 
she would lay her hands on his head with prayer, and the pain 
would go from him, and he would fall into a natural sleep. To 
the end she was always with him. A visit to the Cancer Hospital 
was made in the middle of January, and one to a local hospital a 
little later. The doctors all said that nothing further could be 
done unless artificial feeding could be resorted to. They were 
afraid the last scene would be painful, from the patient’s difficulty 
in taking food and in breathing. The growth on both sides of the 
throat had increased alarmingly. About a fortnight before the 
end a most remarkable change occurred in the patient’s condition. 
His power of breathing was completely restored. He enjoyed 
free natural breathing, he said. He was able to take nourishment 
until two hours before the end, which came so peacefully in the 
middle of the night that those with him could not tell the exact 
moment of his passing away. During the last fortnight the 
morphia medicine was gradually discontinued, as, the pain ceasing, 
there was no necessity for it. Those that were with him felt that 
it was not the disease which was ultimately the cause of his 
departure, but that God took him away. 

Surely this is an instance in which spiritual healing can be 
seen to have taken place. There was a calmness and peaceful 
resignation which is the most beautiful trait of a Christian 
character. No word of complaint had escaped the patient 
through all his suffering, no mention of the hardness of his lot. 
During the last fortnight there was distinctly a gradual loss of 
pain, and the end, which is often so protracted, and sometimes so 
distressing, was like the falling of a child to sleep. 

What is the real aim of those who are interested in the revival 
of spiritual healing in the Church ? 

First, that it should be clearly taught and emphasised from 
every pulpit that disease and sickness are evil things against 
which we have to fight, results of the prevalence of sin in the 
world, and not conditions in which we should calmly acquiesce, 
as being the will of God. Our Lord fought disease, it has been 
said, as He fought the devil. He attributed disease to the 
devil. He spoke of the woman with a spirit of infirmity whom 
He healed on the Sabbath Day as having been bound by Satan 
‘these eighteen years.’ He rebuked the fever from which St. 
Peter’s mother-in-law was suffering. He told the Seventy on 
their return from their mission, when they said, ‘ Even the devils 
are subject to us in Thy name,’ that He beheld Satan as lightning 
fallen from heaven. After the healing of a dumb demoniac, 
He met the suggestion that He cast out devils through Beelzebub, 
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the prince of the devils, by saying, ‘ If Satan is divided against 
himself, how shall his kingdom stand ? ’ 

The second point to be insisted upon is that all healing of 
spirit, soul and body is Divine. The doctor provides treatment 
and medicine to the best of his knowledge, but he knows that 
the actual healing is from some higher power. The specialist in 
mental cases can offer suggestion, but the working of the cure is 
from above. So the spiritual healer knows that any benefit he 
is the means of bringing is directly attributable to the Divine 
Healer, who always works through human agency. When the 
two Apostles SS. Peter and John had healed the man that had 
been lame from his birth and were asked ‘ By what power or in 
what name have ye done this?’ they said in their reply that it 
was in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, ‘ and in none other is 
there ’ salvation (1.e., healing of body, soul and spirit) (Acts iv. 12), 

Lastly, in accordance with the suggestion in the Report of 
the Archbishop’s Committee, p. 17, 

We are of opinion that much good might be done by the appointment 

of a permanent committee of clergy, doctors and psychologists to advise 
the authorities of the Church on these matters, 
Surely something practical might result. What we want is 
corporate action by the Church as the body of Christ. In every 
rural deanery there might be appointed a small body of clergy 
and laity who are specially interested in this revival, and who 
would encourage and instruct all who need help. In every 
parish there might be an intercessory service weekly for the sick 
and suffering, and all should be encouraged to apply to the parish 
priest for special prayer and ministration. If all were properly 
instructed, individual sufferers would be more prepared to ask 
for the special sacramental ministry of ‘laying on of hands or 
unction.’ These two means of grace should never be used without 
special desire and careful preparation. The clergy are not 
forward or pushing in their wish to make use of these outward 
forms. They themselves are shy, and shrink from the responsi- 
bility and perhaps from the trouble involved. They should be 
encouraged to prepare themselves as well as those to whom they 
minister, that, by a deeper knowledge and clearer insight into the 
purposes of God, a greater reality may be infused into the work of 
the Church on earth. 

The cry comes from all sides that the Church in this land is 
discredited. Our churches are often empty; the chief service 
of all is terribly neglected. May not the spiritual healing be sent 
as a means of revitalising all that seems so dead, and making our 
Church what she should be, a living representative of her Lord, 

doing His work in bringing all to Him, and the channel of the 
bestowal of His gift of health to spirit, soul and body ? 


C. H. PRICHARD. 
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THE VIVISECTION OF DOGS 


A REJOINDER TO MR. STEPHEN PAGET 


In so far as the ‘reply’ by the Vice-Chairman of the Research 
Defence Society in the March issue of The Nineteenth Century 
can be discussed seriously, it reminds me strongly of the Bourbons, 
who ‘ had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing ’ in their years of 
exile ; and, even still more forcibly, of Rip Van Winkle, 

To consider seriatim his ‘ criticisms.’ He allows that the word 
‘ vivisection ’ is revolting ; and goes on to remark: ‘ But another 
word, “ anti-vivisection,” is more revolting. And here surely 
Dr. Snow agrees with me.’ Dr. Snow assuredly does nothing of 
the kind. Having devoted his life for the past twenty years 
mainly to the laborious study of vivisectional practices and of 
what they consist, he is naturally filled with loathing for them 
and would gladly see them ended. They materially impede the 
progress of Science, and retard Civilisation. So far as his halting 
words of execration may be deemed to possess any weight of 
authority, he would remark that they are uttered by a man who 
has carefully studied, not merely one, but both sides of the great 
question at issue. 

But unpopularity and public dislike of an unpleasant topic 
do not tend to bar the use of the word ‘ anti-vivisection,’ or to 
cast odium on those who support the cause whereof it is the 
recognised symbol. Very much to the contrary. The term 
connotes high honour to those reasoning men and women who 
have taken the trouble to study the subject—who have learnt 
to recognise the truth, who strive strenuously to make that truth 
prevail throughout the world. That ‘ anti-vivisection’ denotes 
the simple truth—from every really scientific point of view, as 
well as from the moral and evolutionary side—is a fact beyond 
all controversy. 

And on the supposed odium attaching to those persons who 
are proud to call themselves ‘ anti-vivisectionists,’ and. lose no 
opportunity of denouncing root and branch that objectionable 
and futile practice, I would point out that the world only manages 
toa acquire knowledge on points most vitally concerning it by 
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very slow and gradual degrees indeed ; as for example, in the very 
early centuries of Christianity. 

‘Lawson Tait’s dog not bleeding to death when its hind-leg 
was amputated.’ On this I am accused of constructing ‘a false 
theory that a dog’s arterial system is profoundly distinct from 
our own.’ Where is the falsehood? The fact is undisputed, 
Its correctness is universally admitted by all experts with the 
requisite knowledge, and those persons whose eyes are not blinded 
by the current vivisectional prejudices of the era. It should not 
be forgotten, by the way, that Lawson Tait was by far the most 
original and daring surgeon of the nineteenth century, and that 
the greatest weight attaches, both scientifically and practically, 
to his lightest utterance on most things. Mr. Paget strangely 
belittles his own profession in casting a stone at Lawson Tait. 

Then we get to poisons, and the striking discrepancy in their 
effects on man contrasted with the sub-human animals, as also 
among these animals themselves. These well-proven and indis- 
putable facts conclusively demonstrate to every reasoning mind 
the futility of applying to human beings the asserted conclusions 
resulting from animal-experimentation. 

Whenever Mr. Paget meets with an argument he cannot 
evade, he terms it ‘ a cliché,’ or, intending to be more opprobrious 
still, ‘an anti-vivisection cliché.’ So my remark about these 
poisons is duly stigmatised as ‘an old anti-vivisection cliché’ 
Nevertheless, just as Galileo said on a certain notable occasion, 
‘e pur si muove ’—the facts remain—and, were true science only 
in the ascendant, would immediately put a stop to a huge volume 
of so-called ‘ research’ experiments. The worst of this is that, 
as Mr. Paget so very aptly and ingenuously expresses the point, 
‘ nobody takes it seriously.’ 

“ The dog dies under chloroform almost immediately.’ Again, 
of course, we find ‘ this old cliché.’ But he does. The fact is 
vouched for by numerous competent veterinary surgeons—I 
think, indeed, by almost all. It does not rest on the unsupported 
evidence of a single witness before a Royal Commission, as Mr. 
Paget appears to imagine. Let him ask any competent veterinary 
surgeon he knows. Space will not permit me to cite authorities. 

“Dr. Crile’s atrocious experiments on fourteen dogs in 
Professor Victor Horsley’s laboratory at University College.’ 
Mr. Paget says that ‘the only thing which matters here ’ is the 
fact that Lord Lambourne (then Colonel Lockwood) told the 
House of Commons that the Royal Commission (of which he was a 
member) believed they were painless. 

I disagree very emphatically. The point which ranks in my 
mind ‘as most important by far—there are others, but I cannot 
dwell on them now—is that the Royal College of Surgeons, 
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eventually, at the Medical Congress of 1912, made Crile one of its 
Honorary Fellows. That shows the unfortunate trend of medical 
opinion in these degenerate days of ours, and its overwhelming 

judice in favour of animal experimentation, or, on the other 
hand, its deplorable subservience to the decrees of the autocratic 
manufacturing chemist, who now rules with a rod of iron my once 
noble and independent profession. 

I stated that ‘science has shown rabies and hydrophobia 
to be antiquated superstitions and no more.’ Mr. Paget, with 
striking courtesy, asks: ‘ What is the good of answering this sort 
ofrubbish?’ It is a pity that he is so profoundly ignorant of the 
extensive literature on this topic, both in England and America, 
whose conclusions, as above expressed, remain uncontradicted. I 
would refer him to Mrs. Hedley Thomson’s Béchamp or Pasteur ? 
chap. xvii. ; to the Reminiscences of Sir Henry Smith, late Com- 
missioner of the City of London Police; to the remarks of Dr. 
Charles W. Dulles, Lecturer on Historical Medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania, published in the Journal of Zoophily, 
March 1914; and to the article ‘Mad Dogs and Worms,’ by 
Arnold F. George, in The Open Door, April 1915 (New York). 

The great Sir Frederick Treves is quoted as complaining in 
‘a letter to The Times that a certain statement of his (given in 
extenso by me) had been wrongly adopted as evidence against 
vivisection in general, Here is a sentence from that letter, as 
given in full by Mr. Paget: ‘I said that I had found that 
operations on the intestines of dogs were useless as a means of 
fitting the surgeon for operations on the canine bowel.’ 

In face of Sir Frederick’s own admission here, we may leave 
the point as it stands. So far as I know, no one ever took it any 
further, or tried to apply it to the whole field of vivisection 
pursuits. But Sir Frederick was plainly unhappy ever after he 
had made it, and was continually making efforts to wriggle out 
of the necessary conclusions it involved. Nobody could ever 
suspect a man in his position of setting himself to oppose vivi- 
section in the schools. 

On the question of anesthesia and animal experiments involv- 
ing pain we learn, to our surprise and sorrow, that ‘ Here, after 
much floundering in “ platform facts,’’ Dr. Snow ventures on a 
desperate assertion, which nobody can hold for true, unless it is 
somebody profoundly ignorant of the administration of the Act.’ 
I said that the whole anesthetic business is very largely a sham— 
dust thrown in the eyes of a credulous public, and very little 
more. Anybody who has at all gone into the question knows 
this is actually the case. For one thing, numerous licences are 
issued which exempt the licensee from obligation to use an 
anesthetic which would defeat the object of the experiment. 
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For another, the suffering and pain only supervene, in many 
instances, at a much later stage. For another, the ‘ researches’ 
take place in secluded laboratories, and the inspectors supposed 
to ensure perfect humanity are appointed from the ranks of the 
vivisectors themselves. Therefore they necessarily see eye to eye 
with these, and cannot be held for a moment to be judicial or 
impartial. For another, no prosecution for cruelty can take 
place without the Home Secretary’s leave, and practically after 
the lapse of six months. For yet further reasons, chloroform 
can hardly ever be administered to dogs because it so quickly kills 
them—morphia only stupefies ; frequently any anesthesia at all 
would preclude the aim of the research in question. 

I surely need say no more in support of my ‘ desperate asser- 
tion,’ as my opponent terms it. Talk of Billingsgate, forsooth! 
That savoury locality is not in it with a thorough-going vivisection 
advocate. 

I pointed out that morphia is not an anesthetic, and in support 
of my position quoted Sir Henry Morris’s answer to the Royal 
Commission. Mr. Paget now disputes this. But why invoke 
high authority, titled or otherwise, at all? Ask any medical 
student of a year or two’s standing. There must be few such 
who have not undergone sundry hypodermic injections of morphia 
—‘ for experimental purposes,’ of course. 

It is hardly necessary to follow Mr. Paget in his reference to 
the somewhat archaic attack on Miss Frances Power Cobbe by 
' Victor Horsley at the Church Congress in 1892. Enough to say 
that probably reached the highest watermark in personal abuse 
and angry vivisectional vituperation. As at the time expressed, 
a comparatively unknown ‘ young man assailed an eminent 
literary lady, old enough to have been his mother, with such 
pleasant and playful epithets as ‘“‘ rankest imposture,” ‘‘ abyss 
of mendacity and immorality,” e¢ 1s similia. I would only 
suggest that Miss Cobbe’s grand work against scientific folly, 
cruelty, and unscrupulous wickedness has well stood the test of 
time ; that now, after long years, it seems to be well-nigh attaining 
its proper fruit. 

Anent Lord Banbury’s Bill, Mr. Paget says with conspicuous 
acumen, ‘ We may feel fairly sure that the Bill, if it is to come 
again before Parliament, needs better support than it had in past 
years.” Rather a case of the obvious, is it not? But we will 
let that pass. Then he continues, ‘ Parliament has had enough, 
and more than enough, of old instances already disproved, of 
unfounded assertions, and of mere abuse.’ 

I am not aware that Parliament has ever had to encounter 
even one of these evils. Has it ever seriously discussed a single 
anti-vivisection principle or proven fact, such as the few set 
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forth in my article? Who could place these before it with 
accuracy and fair impartiality? Certainly not such peers as 
the late Lord Curzon, who in his busy life could have found time to 
study them in the least ; or Lord Knutsford, the spokesman of 
the London Hospital—therefore bound to uphold, at all hazards, 
the existing system at the schools. 

The world is advancing—scientifically at any rate, if not 
always morally. Hence, when the occasion arises, I would fain 
hope that these truly scientific facts and well-proven principles 
will be duly laid in detail before the Legislature, and not burked 
by incompetent or self-seeking debates. Were that so, I am 
confident that the results would prove in the highest degree 
beneficial to real, not pretended, Science—as to Civilisation at 
large. The existing darkness is assuredly profound; but after 
night always comes the dawn. I, and those who think with me, 
ask only for inquiry and reasonable investigation. 


HERBERT SNOW. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LISTENING 


THE act of listening is by no means simple. The process is 
largely mental, an analysis of the impressions resulting from 
concentration where an effort of will is required. On the other 
hand, the operation involves physical processes which are to some 
extent automatic—for example, no amount of mental effort can 
protect us from.a sound too obtrusive. 

In recent years the study of the ear as an instrument for the 
reception of sounds has been much advanced, and the practice 
of conscious listening has been more developed than ever before, 
Night after night thousands of ‘ wireless’ enthusiasts listen in, 
and become during the process more and more conscious of 
distracting foreign sounds. Their impatience is a measure of the 
distraction, and the effort to concentrate involves continuous 
mental application. In order to relax their efforts they increase 
the power of their wireless installations beyond that required 
for normal hearing. In either case they employ their ears 
abnormally. 

If the ordinary telephone, which gives such good speech 
reproduction, be replaced by the ‘ loud speaker,’ the discriminating 
listener has to ignore obvious faults in reproduction, and no doubt 
learns in time how to make allowance for slight or obvious mis- 
interpretation. 

What is the mechanism by which we listen? The ear contains 
an assortment of physical apparatus so complex that its mode of 
working has well-nigh defied the powers of physicists and physio- 
logists. 

The seat of the operation of listening is so deeply embedded 
in the skull, so near that vital part, the brain, that it is extremely 
difficult to study the workings of the various parts. Certain 
experiments on domestic animals—many of them repulsive— 
have been carried out, but with extremely little useful result. 
Yet theories of listening are not wanting, and much bitterness 
has been engendered in the conflict of opinions—a conflict even 
now by no means over. To name a few, there are the ‘ resonance 
theory’ of Helmholtz, the ‘telephone theory’ of Waller and 
others, the ‘ non-resonant theory ’ of Emile ter Kuile, the ‘ maxi- 
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mum amplitude theory ’ of Gray, and more recent theories which 
borrow some ideas from those previously existing. There is the 
theory of the Helmholtz school that pitch is recognised by special 
organs of the ear, and, against this, that of Mayer and others, 
which endows the brain alone with pitch discrimination. Such 
a conflict of opinions do we find, but none that can be pressed 
forward at the present time with that degree of finality which 
carries full authority. 

Nevertheless, recent studies of the power of the ear to listen 
have been extremely fruitful. We are greatly indebted to the 
large research organisations in America and the extremely 
exhaustive and painstaking researches which American physicists 
have undertaken, many of which modern requirements in 
telephony have made essential. 

Recent advances are along the lines of measurement of the 
auditory sensations. What do we mean by pitch, by quality, 
and by loudness? These have their physical counterpart in 
frequency, wave-form and intensity, all of which are ultimately 
capable of measurement by ordinary laboratory operations ; but 
are the sensation of pitch and the sensation of loudness capable 
of measurement ? 

It was only quite recently that such a question could be 
answered. The advent of the thermionic tube or the familiar 
‘valve’ of the wireless installation is largely responsible for the 
methods now available for measuring sensation. We can now 
produce ‘ pure’ sounds of known intensity and increase that 
intensity progressively by measurable amounts, while at the 
same time controlling the pitch, over the whole range of human 
audition. We can discover the threshold of intensity of the sound 
audible to the ear for various pitches; the threshold being the 
extremely faint sound of which the ear is just dimly conscious. 

From a large number of apparently normal ears a good average 
value for this threshold of intensity can be obtained for notes of 
all pitches. This is the datum line of hearing. At the other end 
of the scale of loudness another set of values can be obtained for 
the intensity of sound at which the ear ceases to perceive the 
sound without the sensation of pain, and we are told that this 
point, associated with a ‘tickling’ sensation, is quite definite. 
Now, considering any one pitch of sound, there are, between the 
two limits so defined, a certain number of distinct sensations of 
loudness, and a scale can be built up. This work is principally 
due to Knudsen, who subjected the ear to such graduations of 
loudness that one can just be distinguished from its neighbour, 
and he found that for sounds that were not too faint the intensities 
had to be increased by steps of Io per cent. to realise this condition. 
This quantity, called the Fechner ratio, was sensibly constant 
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over a wide range of values, and moreover it was also constant 
for notes of all pitches. Now when we consider any one pure 
sound, i.¢., one of constant pitch, and increase its loudness, we 
can find how many steps are required to pass from the sensation 
of ‘ just hearing ’ to that of hearing with pain. Here is a unit of 
loudness, and the position of the sound on our scale of sensations 
is measured by the number of such units above the threshold 
value. It was found that although the intensity value of the 
threshold of listening alters, yet all sounds of single frequency 
convey to the ear sensations of equal loudness if the numbers of 
sensations above this threshold value were equal. Any automatic 
instrument for the production of music, such as the earlier form of 
‘ piano-player,’ must of necessity ignore this condition. For if we 
assume that we have an instrument at our disposal so perfect in 
mechanism that the sound emitted is proportional to the mechani- 
cal force employed, and that we can play a succession of notes by 
application of a constant force, the loudness of the individuals in 
this succession will not be the same, because the datum line or 
the threshold intensity of the sound for the various pitches varies, 
and our sensations of loudness depend on the number of indepen- 
dently recognisable intermediate sensations from the threshold 
value to the given sound. This error is corrected by the ‘ touch’ 
of the performer, who, while satisfying his.own ear, will satisfy 
those of the listeners which are similar to his own. For a 
person partially deaf the ‘ ddtum ’ line is raised, the number of 
sensation steps to the given sound reduced, and the sound appears 
fainter as the result. He must definitely get nearer to the source 
of sound to appreciate equal loudness, and if he is very deaf he 
may never attain to the required condition, for the source may 
excite the sensation of pain before it can rise sufficiently high on 
the sensation scale. The mechanical apparatus in the ear has 
its limitations, and the intense vibration communicated to the ear 
of a deaf person cannot convey the same sensation to his ear as a 
vibration of the same character, equally loud in the above sense, 
can convey to another person of acute hearing. 

Discrimination of pitch has also been measured, and here 
again we are indebted to the work of Knudsen. 

The listener whose ears are examined for pitch discrimination 
is subjected to a succession of ‘pure’ sounds whose pitches 
are slowly raised by intervals which the ear can just discriminate. 
Examination of the frequencies of such notes shows that each 
step corresponds to about 0-3 per cent. change in frequency over 
a wide range of musical sounds, although this value becomes 
greater at the two extremities of the musical scale. Here again 
we have a sensation scale, but the datum line or zero of sensation 
at the lower end of the musical scale is not so well defined as the 
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datum line of threshold intensity. Text-book values of the 
upper and lower limits of audible frequency are only approxi- 
mate, and not borne out by satisfactory experiment. 

The datum line of intensity rises for both the higher and the 
lower notes, so that if we use a musical instrument whose compass 
gives the necessary range we must increase the intensity at the 
extremities of the scale in order to be sure we are above the 
threshold value. At its lower limit probably the normal ear 
perceives about twenty vibrations per second, and at its upper 
limit 20,000. The steps in pitch sensation can be appreciated 
when considering a given note on the pianoforte. Thus between 
the octave C above middle C and the note D above it there are 
about forty sounds whose pitch can be discriminated. The note 
giving the maximum number of loudness sensations has a 
frequency of about 1000 vibrations per second corresponding to 
C, two octaves above middle C, and, according to Fletcher, the 
number of these loudness sensations amounts to 270. At the 
upper and lower limits of the musical scale the number of recognis- 
able loudness sensations of course becomes zero. 

Between the limits now laid down, viz., those of sensations 
of pitch and those of sensations of loudness, it has been experi- 
mentally proved that the ear can distinguish about 300,000 
different pure sounds if it is normal. It is difficult to survey 
these figures without a profound admiration of the ear as a 
scientific instrument. The capacity of the ear, however, is only 
partially demonstrated by this analysis. It can appreciate an 
immense number of complex sounds. 

At first examination the number distinguishable would seem 
to be too great to be expressed in ordinary figures, but this need 
not be so. The reason is that one tone tends to mask another. 
A number of facts have been brought out by Fletcher which 
illustrate this point. Bearing in mind that two simple tones 
give equal loudness when the number of steps of sensation above 
the threshold is the same for each, a similar treatment may be 
applied to a complex sound. It is found, however, that when 
a simple and a complex tone are matched for equal loudness the 
latter is lower down on the sensation scale. The reason for this 
is the alteration in quality of the complex sound as it is rendered 
progressively weaker. Some of the constituents of the complex 
sound are stronger than others, and as the whole sound is reduced 
the weaker constituents are gradually eliminated. The listener 
as the complex sound increases from zero first appreciates the 
threshold value of the strongest constituent, and the sensation 
of loudness, as the intensity of the complex sound is increased, 
is augmented by the coming in of the weaker constituents. A 
complex sound, heard at a distance and when it becomes exceed- 
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ingly faint, becomes simpler and ultimately a pure sound. The 
importance, therefore, of the distance of a listener from a given 
complex sound rendered by a musical instrument is immediately 
obvious. 

Another phenomenon is the masking effect which one pure 
sound exerts on another. In the presence of a low-pitched 
sound the threshold value of a high-pitched sound is considerably 
raised, although it was shown by Mayer that the reverse was less 
marked. Further work on masking effect has been done by 
Fletcher, who showed that a pure sound exerts a strong masking 
effect on another sound whose pitch is not far removed from 
it. Generally speaking, the low-pitched note may be said to be 
more persistent than that of high pitch—it ‘ comes through.’ 

An example of this phenomenon is given in the impression 
we receive when listening to an aeroplane. The non-musical 
high-pitched rustle and rattle of the aeroplane machinery and the 
rush of air in motion round it are, to the near observer, 
predominant on account of their intensity. The lower-pitched 
tone, however, comes out as the range increases and is audible 
when all the high-pitched sounds have disappeared. This is 
not a complete explanation of the improvement in quality of 
the aeroplane sound at a distance, as will be shown later, but 
it accounts for some of the effect. 

The degree of masking, exhibited by any given sound, of 
another produced simultaneously can only be measured by a 
long series of experiments, and the results vary with the person 
undergoing the test. Recent developments suggest, however, 
the possibility of enumerating some definite laws. 

The sounding of a common chord on any musical instrument 
will produce different effects on different listeners, depending 
on their nearness to the original source, and the rendering of any 
musical number, so that the correct emphasis is laid on any given 
note, can only be the outcome of skill and practice in which full 
consideration is given to all the points referred to above. This 
refinement of listening is no doubt seldom practised, but to the 
trained musical ear quality of sound is a matter of prime import- 
ance. 

The testing of deafness is another operation which recent 
researches are placing on a more scientific basis. Tuning forks 
and ticking watches, which, properly used, can give a rough 
diagnosis, will no doubt be replaced by a special instrument 
designed on a scientific basis—in fact, one such instrument is 
already being made for the market. 

Of the 300,000 pure tones capable of recognition a certain 
proportion are lost by the partially deaf individual. The threshold 
or datum line is raised in treble, or bass, or some intermediate 
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position, and patients can be classified in the same way as those 
suffering from colour-blindness. For a complete examination, 
ofcourse, the whole gamut of musical sounds must be investigated, 
but in actual practice it is sufficient to take a succession of six 
or eight notes at octave intervals and to find the position of the 
threshold for listening in terms of that given by a normal listener. 
With increasing age the ear gradually loses sensitivity for the 
high-pitched sounds, but such loss is not quite uniform as the 
sale is ascended. Thus, as the pitch is raised to its upper limit 
the ear alternates between deafness and normality, until ultimately 
no further sound can be distinguished. 

Deafness in the high pitches leads to difficulty in recognising 
speech, although, through the presence of ample sound sensation 
in the low pitches, the listener might not describe himself as deaf. 
Occasionally listeners show deafness in the lower pitches, or lack 
of sensitivity in the middle of the musical scale. 

It can never be realised how much the partially deaf lose in 
their appreciation of the rendering of any musical piece. By 
means of the apparatus now available, however, it is possible to 
give numerical values for degrees of deafness and to record 
improvement under treatment. 

Another phenomenon, the power of some deaf people to hear 
in a disturbing noise, is not yet susceptible of measurement, but 
isnow being made the subject of special research. 

The listener is greatly influenced by his surroundings. The 
manner in which sound is modified by the room in which it is 
produced is a matter of vital importance. This fact has probably 
never been so greatly appreciated as during the recent broad- 
casting developments of ‘wireless.’ Reverberation, so well 
eliminated in the B.B.C. studios, is very prominently exhibited 
in the performances at Covent Garden Theatre or in the services 
at St. Martin’s Church. We are told that absolute ‘ deadness’ 
or freedom from reverberation is not desirable for good musical 
effect. In the matter of dealing with reverberation we are again 
indebted to American physicists, of whom W. C. Sabine was the 
pioneer. The measurement of absorbing power for sound of 
various fabrics and plasters yielded results which are capable 
of translation into practical use, the outcome of which is that the 
most modern American concert-halls and churches give almost 
perfect acoustics. The subject of architectural acoustics is now 
engaging the attention of English physicists, and there is still 
much work to be done in devising rigid methods of acoustical 
measurement. 

The quality of sound heard in a closed room differs materially 
from that heard in the open air, unless the walls are perfectly 
absorbent, a condition which can only be approximately realised 
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at immense expense. If a true estimate of any performance of FT 
orchestra or band is required, listening should be in the open air, soun 
The size of the audience, however, is then more limited. Some get 
compromise is effected by the use of the open-air theatre of the of a 


Greek or Roman type, but the employment of reflecting surfaces 
to enhance the sound inevitably modifies the general effect in 
actual quality. For speech in the open air various authorities 
have estimated the ranges for useful listening in all positions 
round the average speaker. Thus Roger Smith in his book on 
Acoustics of Public Buildings quotes a range of 92 feet in front of, 
75 feet at the side of, and 31 feet behind a speaker suitably placed, 
and he limits the size of a seated audience in the open air toa 
thousand persons. 

The size of the open-air audience is, however, so intimately 
connected with the interrupting sounds which may be anticipated 
that any figures are subject to qualification. The amphitheatre 
has, of course, advantages over level ground, and a good view of the 
speaker is desirable on psychological as well as acoustical grounds, 

Open-air listening, which is not purely local, is subject to 


disabilities inseparable from atmospheric conditions. Only on of 2 
the rarest occasions is the air in a state of stagnation. Never is ed 
the temperature constant even for heights of a few thousand feet. ey 
Refraction of sound occurs which results in the departure of the high 
acoustical from the visual sky-line. We speak of an adverse _ 
wind, and generally conclude that if the wind is blowing against ag 
the sound the range of listening will be reduced. In general Su 
this is true. There are cases, however, in which the opposite a 
effect is observed. As a general rule a westerly or south-westerly 0b: 
wind blowing in the direction of sound is favourable for its ve 
detection at a distance, but it sometimes happens that it is easier th 
to hear a source of sound to the westward in a wind coming from - 
the east. of 
The reason for these divergent results is that we are not 
merely concerned with the ground wind, but also with the speed Pe 
of wind in the upper regions of the air. In general the wind : 
increases as we ascend—a condition favourable to the refraction 
of the sound downwards when it is travelling in the direction bg 
of the wind. On occasion, however, the wind is less at heights b 
above ground level, or the wind may so veer as we ascend that the 
movement in the upper air in the direction of the incoming sound ss 
may be less than on the ground. The sound is then refracted : 
upwards and passes over the listener’s head. Such condition 
occurs more frequently with easterly than with westerly winds : 
in this country. Only on the rarest occasions, therefore, does the 
listener hear equally well from all directions. For those living 
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gund refraction is specially noticeable. We are deaf, so to 
speak, to the sounds on one side of us. This phenomenon is 
of course perfectly familiar, and was explained mathematically 
by Osborne Reynolds some fifty years ago. Interest in the 
matter has revived since listening to aeroplanes has brought it 
into prominence. With the more perfect meteorological data 
now available we are able to anticipate good hearing, and from 
a knowledge of the upper winds of which the Meteorological 
Office keeps us informed we may estimate the amount of refraction 
and hence the listening ranges. One of two illustrations may 
perhaps be of interest. The one o’clock gun which was for so 
long familiar to the inhabitants of Woolwich furnished a source 
of sound of remarkable constancy. In temporary buildings not 
foo yards away the sound of the explosion was heard and used 
asa signal for the lunch-hour break. On some occasions the explo- 
sion produced an unpleasant shock ; on others so little sound was 
received that the signal was actually overlooked. The gun was 
visible from the place referred to, and the effect was entirely one 
of refraction. By simple calculation it could be shown that the 
explosion would be heard with almost uniform intensity from 
day to day at the top of the neighbouring wireless mast, 80 feet 
high. One may regard the gun as being thrust below the 
acoustical sky-line for the observer on the ground. If the 
observer ascends he can extend the range of his acoustical horizon 
—just as from a kite-balloon an observer can get extended visual 
range. Let the listener take note of traffic on the road and 
observe the range of hearing a car when approaching and receding, 
or let him observe a railway train under the same conditions. 
The aural time of warning of approach, which may have some 
importance, is a measure of the amount of atmospheric refraction 
ofsound. In a cross-wind the ranges would be equal. 

On a still night abnormally short or long ranges are sometimes 
perceived. This is due to refraction also, the refraction being 
caused by variation in temperature of the different air strata. 
If the lower layers of air are colder than those above, the sound 
travels most favourably along the ground. One illustration may 
be quoted. 

On a calm evening in the autumn the temperature of the 
waters of the Exe estuary would be cooler than the air above it, 
and the resulting temperature distribution would be such that 
the lower air strata would be cooler than those above. This is 
opposite to the normal distribution, which gives a gradual fall of 
temperature on ascent. To the listeners on the Exmouth front 
the sounds of the Great Western trains proceeding to Dawlish 
would then be remarkably loud, giving a surprising sense of near- 
ness to a track which is at least one and a half miles away. 
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Perhaps, however, the evidence of refraction is more notice. 
able when listening to approaching aircraft. When listening to 
an approaching aeroplane flying against the wind it is surprising 
how suddenly the sound announces the approach. It has beep 
shown that the aeroplane climbs over an ‘ acoustical sky-line,’ and 
we get the dawn of a diffused sound, hard to locate with accuracy, 
suddenly developing into the full effect when the source of sound 
has ‘risen.’ Aural sense of direction then becomes perfectly 
definite. 

Before climbing the acoustical sky-line there is the ‘ acoustical 
dawn,’ or for the reverse direction the ‘ acoustical twilight,’ the 
duration of which depends on the acoustical transparency of the 
air. We borrow the phraseology of light in order to give a 
conception of these acoustical effects. The duration of twilight 
in our vapour-laden atmosphere extends to nearly an hour; in 
tropical climates this duration is short. So also in atmospheres 
laden with ‘ acoustic clouds’ or ‘acoustic dust’ we get the 
extension of time during which the sound of an approaching 
aeroplane is diffuse. 

These ‘ acoustic clouds’ are whirls and eddies, patches of 
warm or cold air, masses of air more or less humid, but possibly 
quite invisible to the eye. On a warm summer day there is 
never freedom from these clouds, on a calm summer evening the 
clouds dissipate. We hear better, not only observing a greater loud- 
ness of the sound, but also acquiring a keener sense of direction. 

The ‘ acoustical atmosphere’ can vary so greatly that the 
thunder peal in the greatly disturbed air is lost at a few miles, 
while on other occasions the relatively weak sounds of wheeled 
traffic can be heard for the same range. On a hot, oppressive 
day the hum of insects quite near the listener seems insistently 
loud, while he is conscious of a blanketing of distant sounds. 
Like the glare of the headlights thrown back on the driver of a 
car moving in mist, the sound is thrown back, and at the same 
time, like the blurred faintness of the headlights of an approaching 
car, the distant sound appears abnormally weak. 

In patchy fog the steamer siren gives a blast whose reverbera- 
tions continue for several seconds to the listener on the ship. 
The range is then small ; yet if the fog is uniform the ‘ acoustical 
atmosphere ’ is clear, the range is long, and the sense of direction 
good. At the same time the reverberation as observed on the 
ship is very small. 

Another effect due to absorption by these ‘ acoustic clouds’ 
is the change in character of the transmitted sound. If produced 

by a very distant source like the siren of a light-vessel, the sound 
is heard with so marked a variation of loudness that the perception 
of range is constantly varying. A patch of acoustic cloud may 
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temporarily extinguish the sound, and between blast and blast at 
intervals of a minute, and at a range of seven or eight miles, the 
intensity frequently varies from ten to a hundredfold, as has been 
shown by instrumental measurements. A continuous sound like 
that of an aeroplane at that range becomes apparently inter- 
mittent. Not only in loudness, but also in quality, sound may 
change under such conditions. Just as the setting sun shows a 
redness through absorption of long stretches of dust and vapour- 
laden atmosphere, so also may the complex sound of the siren be 
deprived of its high-pitched constituents—the raucousness of the 
sound is diminished, and even the most unpromising Klaxon 
horn may show some evidence of musical character. 

An experiment was performed with a large concave concrete 
mirror with a Klaxon horn in the focus, and ranges of seven miles 
were obtained with the resulting sound beam. The sound 
emerged as a musical note. The distant aeroplane may hum like 
an organ pipe, and the Klaxon horn which it may carry for sound- 
signalling purposes may ‘ coo’ with a character quite unrecognis- 
able. For this reason Trinity House employs the low-pitched 
siren rather than the high-pitched whistle. 

The distant band, the far-away peal of bells, become mellow 
by the absorbing properties of the atmosphere. The low notes of 
the drum are the last evidences of receding music. 

Experiments in listening range have indicated the limitations 
of sound for sound-signalling purposes. Fortunately for the 
listener, developments in ‘ wireless ’ ranges have not been paralleled 
in sound. Although very intense sources of vibration can be 
produced, the atmosphere shows itself incapable of conveying 
these vibrations away in the form of sound without great losses 
in energy. The multiplication of horse-power in a sound- 
producing installation gives little advantage. The atmosphere, 
therefore, protects us from extreme discomfort. We have also 
a very remarkable power of accommodation in our listening 
mechanism, so that we can automatically render ourselves 
insensitive to intense sounds while still preserving, as occasion 
demands, our power of hearing and analysing the faintest sounds. 

Nevertheless, some attempt should be made to protect the 
ear and the nervous system involved in the operation of listening 
from the excessive noises which modern traffic and conditions 
impose upon us. The faculty of listening will be blunted by 
over-exertion, just as the eye can be dazzled and rendered 
inefficient by too strong a light. 

There is no more wonderful instrument than the human ear, 
and one may, in conclusion, urge the importance of its claims for 
education in critical listening and for protection from unnecessary 
strain. 

W. S. TUCKER. 
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THE NEST AND ITS CONSTRUCTION clea 

unu 

ALL the details of the life of the sparrowhawk are very difficult to to | 
work out with any real completeness. The building of the nest is hea 
no exception, although at first it seems a comparatively simple hov 
matter. In the winter months these birds sometimes build flimsy the 
platforms of considerable area, flat, and of no thickness of material, dos 
These platforms are usually built of sticks of uniform thickness, . 
They are not intended for nests, and I suppose that very rarely but 
indeed are they added to later on in the spring, and converted fou 
into true nests. - 
Building proper commences early in February, possibly even squ 

in January, though such a thing has not come under my observa- has 
tion. I have noted nests completed, except for the last linings, _ 
on February 12 and February 17, and others later in the month. has 
The lining of small twigs in the well of the nest is added about a _ 
week before laying commences. As a rule the last lining, bits of - 
bark and touchwood and perhaps an odd dried leaf or so, is added os 
during the laying period and the first few days of incubation. old 
Twigs of all sizes are brought to the nest at odd times during “g 
incubation and also during the nestling period up to a few days o- 
before the nestlings leave the nest to perch about the tree. _ 
My observations lead me to conclude that the male bird of the _ 
pair has at least an equal share in the selection of the site for the the 

nest. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that this is the 

case with many other birds. It is a real joy to watch a pair of 4 
pied wagtails or spotted flycatchers selecting a site for the nest. Pig 
The male takes a perfunctory interest in any position that the hen 


suggests and seems to indicate, ‘ Well, it’s your house, but I don’t 


think much of that one.’ On the other hand, if the male suggests th 
a place the female gives it a very thorough inspection, and turns th 
herself about in it and tries it to sit in from various angles before Tt 
rejecting it. An observer can tell immediately the site is selected isl 
and go away satisfied that he knows where the nest will be. m 

Both birds help in building the nest, but the male works much a 


less than the female. He prefers to go off and hunt, and will 
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sometimes bring his catch and offer it to his mate. At other 
times he will perch near the nest, and preen himself, occasionally 
coming up to the nest as if to inspect operations. 

_ My friend Mr. H. S. Davenport, a great bird observer, told 
me that he had seen both birds building and that they brought 
sticks in turn, picking them up from the ground. This must have 
been at the start of the nest, while coarser and heavier material 
was. being utilised. In many nests the first sticks appear as 
though they might have been got in this way. The later twigs are 
invariably broken off the trees, and on careful examination the 
clean new break can be seen. Personally I should say that it was 
unusual for the birds to get material from the ground or even 
to pick up material which they have dropped. I think the 
heavier material has been found lodged in the trees. Since, 
however, rooks and jackdaws will both break off twigs and fetch 
them from the ground, there is no reason that hawks should not 
do so as well. 

Although, in my experience, at least 80 per cent. of the hawks 
build nests for themselves, the remainder use an old nest for a 
foundation. Often an old hawk’s nest is renovated ; sometimes 
an old nest of jay, pigeon, crow or magpie is used, sometimes a 
squirrel’s drey. There is one small wood near Felsted School that 
has at least ten old hawks’ nests in various stages of dilapidation 
in it, but each year a new nest has been constructed ; when this 
has been looted, the second laying has been usually in an old nest 
renovated for the purpose. As in the last few years the female 
occupying that wood has changed three times, the statement is 
confirmed that the sparrowhawk builds its own nest. Of the 
old nests used by the sparrowhawk that of the magpie is most 
remarkable. In the few cases that have come under my observa~- 
tion the magpies’ nests were in the very top of lofty oaks in the 
middle of woods. Very little alteration had been made in the 
nests, which were in each case some years old and had lost the 
thorny top protection. 

The hawk is essentially a builder in woods, but there are 
occasional exceptions even to that. I found a nest, on a wood- 
pigeon’s nest as foundation, in a large quick fence surrounding the 
grounds at Leez Priory. In 1922 there was one on Felsted Bury 
Farm in a large solitary oak in the middle of ameadow. Now and 
then I have seen one in a hedgerow tree. The usual height above 
the ground of a hawk’s nest is between twenty and thirty-five feet. 
The lowest nest I have ever seen was on an alder stump on the 
island in Shrawardine Castle pool. This was less than three feet 
from the ground, and a brood was reared init. It would have been 
a perfect godsend for a bird photographer. The next year the 
nest was in a very slender alder, a few yards away, and not ten 
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feet high. Another nest I saw was well out on the branch of a 
small spruce ; I could easily reach the branch and bend it down to 
look into the nest. A few other exceptions to building in trees may 
be of interest. A pair of hawks were to my knowledge nesting in 
a wood near Felsted, but though I hunted the wood through, tree 
by tree, more than once, I could not find the nest, and finally gave 
up. The next March when I was looking for the new nests [ 
accidentally spotted the nest I had missed in a holly bush in 
the middle of the wood, and barely six feet from the ground. A 
brood had been reared in it, and I should have certainly found 
it had I looked for it after the young had hatched, but then | 
was busy in my spare time photographing hawks miles away. 
Another time several searches in a wood failed to find the nest I 
was sure was there, and only the merest accident revealed it in a 
very thick clump of honeysuckle on the top of a hawthorn bush 
too slender toclimb. Again, one of the boys found a nest in a black- 
thorn bush in the middle of a wood ; another was found in a hazel, 
and so insecurely placed that an attempt to get to it brought it 
down, eggs and all. I have never seen a nest on a rock, but I 
have seen a nest on a little bush growing out of a small cliff. Mr. 
Meade-Waldo tells me that he has known hawks to build on the 
ground in Finisterre. A keeper told me that he once found young 
ones in a nest in a hollow where a branch had broken out of an ash 
tree. On my doubting it he assured me that they were not kestrels, 
but hawks, as he had reared two of the young for his master. 

The usual rules for the building sites are that the nests 
should be built— 

x. On one or more limbs against the bole of the tree. 
2. With a southern aspect. 

The number of exceptions to these rules that I have met is large. 
The latter rule is the more general, but I have seen a number 
of nests in which the aspect was far from southern. The position 
of the nest in the wood depends very considerably on the pre- 
vailing wind when the building of the nest started. It is usually 
close to a ride. I have seen as many as five pairs in a wood 
of about sixty acres, but each pair seemed to have its own 
‘territory.’ I have, however, had keepers assert that they have 
noticed two occupied nests in practically adjacent trees. I have 
seen kestrels and hawks in adjacent trees, but not two pairs of 
hawks. I have observed quite a large number of nests built away 
from the bole at distances varying from one to twelve feet. 
These nests are usually on horizontal branches, and seldom have 
such a depth of material as a nest placed against the bole. 

One of the curious things about a sparrowhawk is that the 
same bird (or pair) will continue to use the same kind of site year 
by year. A bird that builds away from the bole once almost 
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always does so ; a bird that makes the nest in an ivy-clad tree will 
continue to do so. These latter nests are very hard to find even 
when you know that fact, as the birds usually use a tree well 
covered with ivy, and the nest is placed where it is difficult to 
identify. Another pair always used a tree with honeysuckle, and 
as such trees were scarce, the finding of the nest was very easy. 

All theories about the sparrowhawk may seem true, but sooner 
or later one is certain to get exceptions that more or less damn 
them. After long searching and watching and comparing from 
year to year I evolved a theory that birds that had used a wood one 
season and remained there built early and made entirely new nests 
for themselves. Every March I searched all the woods I could 
within reach, and this theory worked out splendidly, as I found 
the majority of the new nests before leaving for the Easter holi- 
days. But in one wood I got a set-back. A pair of birds arrived 
there from another much smaller wood and stayed there four years. 
In not one of those years did they build a new nest for their first 
nest, but used one of the large number of old nests in the wood. 
I took the eggs each year, and each time they built an absolutely 
new nest for the second laying. Each year the first laying con- 
sisted of six eggs, and the second of five, of which three were 
invariably infertile. Another queer thing about this pair was that 
the matter of aspect seemed of no account whatever. On one 
occasion I photographed them with a north-western, and on 
another with a northern, aspect. Both these birds had little 
peculiarities of their own which I recognised year after year, 
and this is one of the facts on which I base my conclusion that 
sparrowhawks pair for life. 

In Essex the majority of the woods are oak. Hence most 
of the nests I see are built in oak trees. In addition to the 
various curious nesting sites I have already mentioned, I have seen 
nests in ash, apple, beech, elm, hornbeam, maple, willow, yew, 
larch, spruce, Scotch fir, pines of various sorts, and birch among 
other trees. The material of the nest is usually of the same wood 
as the tree in which the nest is built. The fine lining, however, 
may contain material of many other kinds, such as lime, briar, 
hornbeam. Larch and birch twigs are very great favourites for 
this lining when they can be got. The bark and touchwood are 
almost invariably obtained from the same wood as the nest tree. 
If the nest is in a coniferous tree, larch twigs occur, if the birds 
have been able to find them, no matter what sort of tree the nest 
isin. The material of a hawk’s nest seldom has sticks as thick as 
a man’s first finger. This being so, it is extraordinary that a 
disused nest will hang together for so long when one thinks how 
soon any wood, exposed to all kinds of weather, will rot. Yet 
some of the nests which I look at yearly, to see if they are being 
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utilised again, have stood more than ten years, and do not look 
like falling down. At times other birds use these nests. I have 
known pigeons use them within a few days of the hawk’s eggs 
being taken. ‘Now and then small birds are found building in 
them. In 1922 a great tit had made a nest and got nine eggs in 
the lower part of an old hawk’s nest. Perhaps the most curious 
instance of this kind of thing was in a nest in Newpasture Wood, 
near Saling. The hawk’s nest had young on top and a mouse 
had a family in the lower part at the same time. In the Field 
newspaper accounts have appeared of pheasants laying on old 
hawks’ nests. I have seen long-eared and tawny owls using them 
on several occasions. So far I have never had a case of a kestrel 
using a hawk’s nest, but I have known of a magpie’s nest used 
by magpie, kestrel, and hawk in successive years. 

The hawk seems to build almost entirely on warmish, sunny 
days, and very spasmodically, at a great rate for a short time 
and then doing nothing, it may be, for days. Why does it often 
almost finish the nest in February and then do nothing, that I at 
any rate can detect, until just before commencing to lay ? That 
it does not work at the nest on dismal foggy, or damp, or cold, 
bleak days one can understand. Sometimes I have pulled down a 
completely new nest in April to see what would happen. If the 
weather has been good, the nest has been rebuilt to the same 
extent in a couple of days, and on the same site. Probably the 
bird has put down the fall of the nest as due to the weather. At 
any rate, even if she is not building or adding to it, she must be 
visiting it, probably every day, sitting in it for a time and turning 
about in it, to be sure that it is comfortable, and making slight 
alterations that the eye cannot detect. When the hen brings a 
twig to the nest she often drops it haphazard, or so it seems, on 
the brim or in the well and goes for another. She may return 
several times before doing any real building. This is so even when 
the young are big. I have watched the hen go and break off 
several twigs, some large for the brim, some small for the well, and 
bring them in this way to the nest before settling herself again on 
the young. Even then she does not at once begin to put them in 
place. A long period may elapse, and then suddenly she will seize 
a twig and pull and push and make a great to-do with it. Then 
follows another pause, and she will have another spell, in which she 
is as likely to work at the twig which she has already been busy 
with as any of the other twigs she has brought. Then perhaps 
she will stand up and start to struggle with the well of the nest, 
and after a very industrious few minutes leave the nest and return 
in a short time with a large twig, which she will dump anywhere 
on the rim and then brood quite contentedly, as if everything were 
settled quite to her satisfaction. Sometimes, no matter how 
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much time is spent in watching a bird, she may not be seen 
fetching a twig half a dozen times in the whole of the incubation 
and nestling periods. 

Some of the birds of prey decorate—that is the only word for it— 
their nests from time to time with branches, with green leaves or 
shoots of larch bursting into green. The buzzard does this. The 
sparrowhawk seldom does it, but I have seen a few instances. In 
1917 I was photographing a sitting bird that occasionally fetched 
elm twigs with leaves and placed them on the nest. I was puzzled, 
because elms were the least common trees in the neighbourhood. 
As she put them mostly in the well of the nest, I wondered if they 
were brought for coolness, as we had cut away a lot of foliage to 
get more light on the nest, and she was exposed to the sun for a 
long time in the afternoons. 

This year, out of twenty-two hawks’ nests I examined, nineteen 
were entirely new and built by the hawks; one was an old nest 
renovated ; one had as foundation an old nest, and the remain- 
ing one had an old pigeon’s nest. 

I have not the details of the 1922 nests by me, but twenty-one 
were new out of twenty-three. 

In 1921 twenty-six nests were examined, and of them seventeen 
were entirely new ; four were on substantial old nests, one on a 
flimsy old one, one on a squirrel’s drey, one on a pigeon’s nest, and 
one on a magpie’s nest ; the other was on a nest built in 1920, but 
not used then. In 1920 out of twenty-six all but four were new. 
The shape of a nest is nearly circular ; this also is the shape of the 
well in nests built away from the bole. Nests built against the bole 
are naturally flattened on that side. The largest nest of which I 
have the measurements was 21 inches by 18 inches across the 
rim ; well, 8-25 inches by 7 inches ; depth of material, 11 inches ; 
depth of cup, 3 inches. The smallest measured 14 inches by 13 
inches outside ; well, 6 inches by 6 inches (a perfect circle) ; depth 
of material, 8-5 inches; depth of cup, 2 inches. The deepest 
cup I have measured was 3°75 inches ; the shallowest, 1-75 inch. 
In a few cases the depth of material has exceeded one foot in 
measurement ; this measurement is taken vertically from the 
bottom of the material to the level of the top of the nest. 


J. H. Owen. 
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Fame, like kissing, goes by favour. Shakespeare and others, of 
course, have earned their share. Many a soldier and sailor, and 
at least one tailor, likewise work for celebrity. But there are 
innumerable others whose names are constantly in our mouths 


for no particular reason. Why should Tobias Hobson, a long- os 
dead carrier who obliged customers to take the horse nearest the street: 
door, be immortalised in the saying ‘ Hobson’s choice’? Why picke 
should Jack Horner, an inquisitive messenger who in Tudor times to he 
discovered valuable deeds in a pie, have his praises sung in every 
nursery throughout the land? Why should Joe Miller, so dull 
an actor that droll stories were ascribed to him out of derision, 
have become the proverbial wit ? Why should an admiral of no 
particular importance apart from a grogram cloak that won him 
the nickname of ‘ Old Grog ’ be held in affectionate remembrance 
throughout the Navy? And how is it that Garrick, Kemble, 
Kean, and Irving will be forgotten long before Puccio d’Aniello, 
a mere Neapolitan peasant who, as Punchinello and Punch, holds 
all the stage records ? 
Perhaps these names live for evermore because of some whims 
of popular fancy. More probably, however, the reason is to be end 
found in the perplexing problem of personality. If this is so, how 
there are not two kinds of fame after all. The reputations of, sick 
say, Bernard Shaw and Grannie of Kingsway spring from similar prim 
causes: both are ‘ personalities’ that attract attention. His is ein 
made known by means of plays; hers by means of smiles. pois 
Naturally his influence is wider spread because machinery takes live! 
a hand in its distribution. Nevertheless many an author makes ‘ str 
less stir in the world than the old match-seller who sits outside ems 
the post office in Kingsway and lifts her sightless face, patient “wa 
for the sun, with a smile of unshaken belief in the goodness of life. by i 
So far that look has only been captured for posterity by an artist Of - 
of the camera, but surely a painter or sculptor will follow suit tie 
so that, when ‘ the contentment of Grannie of Kingsway’ is a offi 
proverbial phrase, all may know what it means. full 
Until to-day street characters have been a cult. Are we nen 


changing ? Has the restless spirit of this bustling, hectic century, 
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which has banished omnibus-driver, cabby and crossing-sweeper 
already, decided to transform the stucco London streets we 
lingered in into brand-new Brummagem thoroughfares to be 
hurried through ? ‘ Get on or get out’ is a slogan that seems to 
have been forced upon their profession in common with all others. 
Perhaps even Grannie will be snapped up by some gigantic 
advertising concern when sky-signs are worn out. Anyhow, the 
case of Nardi is significant enough. For years he was known 
as the blind violinist of Bloomsbury. Next he migrated to the 
West End. To-day he has blossomed forth as a composer. 
Recently, to mark his departure from England on a concert tour, 
he gave a recital in Mortimer Street of a programme containing 
seven pieces of his own—songs, descriptive pieces, and an Indian 
sonata. Such a climax to a street character’s career is unpre- 
cedented. There have been cases of talent discovered in the 
streets, notably Master Smalley, who (a hundred years ago) was 
picked up starving. A little later the whole of London thrilled 
to hear this ballad sung by him at Covent Garden : 

The Sea was rough, the Clouds were dark, 

Far distant every Joy, 

When forc’d by fortune to embark, 


I went a Ca-bin Boy, 

I went a Ca-bin Boy, I went a poor 
Ca-------- bin Boy. 

My Purse soon fill’d with Frenchman’s gold, 
I hasten’d home with Joy, 

But Wreck’d in sight of Port behold 

A hapless Ca - - - bin Boy, 

A hapless Ca - - - bin Boy, A hap - - less 


and whistled all over the town by every errand-boy. Fiddlers, 
however, generally provide materials for a terrible history of 
sickness and privation. There was Tom Ellar for one. In his 
prime he was a harlequin who delighted Dickens, Thackeray, and 
many youngsters destined for fame, until ‘a woman scorn’d’ 
poisoned him; he spent his last years vainly trying to make a 
livelihood playing outside windows. ‘ But,’ cries the reader, 
‘street characters make pots of money.’ No doubt—but not 
amateurs like Ellar, who had served his apprenticeship to the 
boards, not the pavements. In addition, the public that passes 
by is more changing and fickle than the public that sits in theatres. 
Of this the sad story of Billy Waters provides proof. He was a 
one-legged negro violinist—flamboyantly dressed in a naval 
officer’s jacket and trousers, a military cocked hat, and a judge’s 
full-bottomed cauliflower wig—who lived in the palmiest days of 
his calling, namely, the Regency. Then the ancient title and office 
of the ‘ King of the Beggars’ still flourished, and in due course 
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Billy was solemnly enthroned by Soldier Suke, Dingy Bet, 
Creeping Jack, Ragged Dick, and others equally famous. At 
first he collected considerable sums of money for his wife and two 
children. By singing 
Polly will you marry me ?—Polly don’t you cry, 
Polly will you marry me ?—Polly don’t you cry— 
Cry—cry—cry ! 


by ‘scraping de cat-gut,’ by grinning and by dancing on his 
wooden stump, he won enough fame to warrant his effigy in 
earthenware being put on the market. Nemesis, however, 
overtook him. He was represented, with his associates, in the 
record-breaking operatic extravaganza called Tom and Jerry; 
or, Life in London. There was, in particular, a supper scene : 


Billy. Oh, de supper! de supper ! come along [after striking Creeping 
Jack on the fingers with a knife], you damn nasty dog! What for you put 
your dirty fingers in de gravy ? You call dat gentlemans ? You want 
your fingers in de pie, now you got him dere | 


and this style of thing was considered so amusing that the public 
would no longer look at the real Billy. Even the beggars turned 
against him and gave his crown to Little Jemmy, a freak of 
nature, and Billy died in St. Giles’s workhouse, hoarsely muttering, 
‘Cuss him, damn Tom—meee—Tom—meee Jerry!’ What an 
end for a prince, even though his subjects had bartered him at 
birth, so it was said, for two axes, a frying-pan, and a bag of nails! 

Fiddlers, however, are a story in themselves. They seem tobe 
a class apart even among street entertainers. They wear an air of 
romance denied to bombardons and other wind instruments 
whether they come singly or as the ex-bands of battalions. They 
also possess the dignity of accomplishment never attained by 
organ-grinders and their accompanying hordes of spoon-rattlers 
or befeathered and befrocked ‘female impersonators.’ Many 
persons are now gaining a livelihood by providing amusement in 
London streets. The best known is an imitation of Charlie 
Chaplin, who carries a weird contrivance made of springs and 
‘ tin hats ’ which he beats while dancing and singing with intervals 
for comic relief such as chasing his hat. One must move with the 
times in this profession. Corpulent gentlemen in Eton suits and 
burnt cork are welcomed only at the doors of public-houses, 
since only a man whose heart has been warmed by drink will 
feel sentimental about the things of the past. (This profound 
truth also applies to racecourses.) But any street performer 
whose ambitions soar above express messengers and others 
whose callings render them glad of a chance to loiter at street 
comers realises that the need of to-day is novelty. If you saunter 
hrough London on a sunny afternoon you will see conjurers, 
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hand-cuff kings, contortionists, and acrobats (notably a one- 
legged man) numerous enough to complete a music-hall pro- 

me. But even if your tour of inspection continues until the 
queues line up outside the theatres you are hardly likely to renew 
acquaintance with the undiscovered Garrick who used to imper- 
sonate Napoleon, Nelson, Wellington, an assassin unknown and 
any old cowboy, using ‘ no other make-up, ladies and gents, than 
this here plain and simple fragment of circular black felt, thank 
you sir.’ But Punch is not affected by this revolution in the 
public taste. If he is no longer to be found cheek by jowl with the 
statue of Irving, it is because his show is installed at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, where, as part of the revue, it proves far superior 
to any modern play in popular appeal. 

Still more pronounced is the change among street characters 
who are not entertainers. We seldom, if ever, have some 
picturesque ruffian pointed out as a celebrated evil-doer nowadays. 
Long Meg of Westminster, a ‘lusty bouncing romp’ of the 
sixteenth century; Moll Cutpurse, referred to in Elizabethan 
plays; Moll Flanders, another bad lot of a later date; and a 
certain popular orange-girl who won the heart of a king—these 
have left no successors. If Arnold Bennett or Somerset Maugham 
wished to copy authors of the past in taking an interest in street 
characters they would have a far less risky task. But somehow 
they have shown no such interest and framed no protest against 
the injury done to the flower-sellers of Piccadilly Circus by the 
removal of Eros. Authors are not what they were. Perhaps 
that is why street characters are not what they were. Three 
hundred years ago dramatists had their favourites among cut- 
purses. They also had their favourite ale-wives and hosts, such 
as the original Mother Bunch. And then later came Defoe, 
whose knowledge of the lives of notorious criminals was vast. 
In those days, when pickpockets served a rigorous apprenticeship 
to their trade, even more rigorous than that arranged for Oliver 
Twist, the gossips and quidnuncs could point you out each eminent 
rogue. Jack Sheppard achieved this degree of fame, and his 
pride in it was his undoing. After his escape from Newgate, 
he straightway robbed a pawnbroker’s, transformed himself into 
a ‘perfect gentleman,’ took his sweetheart and her friend out 
for the evening, and mixed with the crowd in order to hear his 
exploits described by the ballad-singers. That was not enough 
for Sheppard. The idea came into his head that he should 
parade himself as openly as a Lord Mayor’s show. Accordingly 
they all went into the City 
and were very merry together at a public-house not far from the place of my 


old confinement. At four the same afternoon we all passed under Newgate 
in a hackney-coach, the windows drawn up, and in the evening I sent for 
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my mother to the Sheers ale-house in Maypole Alley, near Clare Market, 
and with her drank three quarterns of brandy ; and after leaving her [| 
drank in one place or another about that neighbourhood all the evening, 
till the evil hour of twelve, having been seen and known by many of my 
acquaintance ; all of them cautioning me, and wondering at my presump- 
tion to appear in that manner. At length my senses were quite overcome 
with the quantities and variety of liquors I had all the day been drinking 
of, which paved the way for my fate to meet me ; and when apprehended, 
I do protest, I was altogether incapable of resisting. 


Match-sellers and muffin-men, singers and fiddlers, quacks and 
rogues, vagrants and beggars, ‘ minders’ and ragpickers, freaks 
and ingenuities: these are just a few of the callings by which 
men rise to fame from the streets. Unhappily, though electric 
light and police keep the most unsavoury types underground, 
the best (or, at least, the most interesting) seem to have dis- 
appeared with the worst—which may explain the recent outcry 
for a brighter London. Fleet Street is practically the only part 
of the town where street characters still abound. In the maze 
of alleyways where once Dr. Johnson—himself almost a street 
character—walked, there are several personalities known to all 
who work in the street of ink. In particular, there is a ragpicker 
who pursues her calling with a diligence that would have made 
her a prime minister if she had dealt in promises instead of more 
useful kinds of rubbish. At her sides, carried like milkmaid’s 
pails but under her skirt, are sacks for her pickings. You will 
seldom see her at work. Every now and again, however, she 
suns herself in Robin Hood Court while drinking a cannikin of 
steaming soup. Sometimes a small boy has attempted to annoy 
her: but never twice—she has an eloquence that flays. Some- 
times she is given a Christmas-box: she receives it with royal 
indifference. Then again there is the blind newspaper-seller, a 
man of speed and cheerfulness. In those alleyways he occasionally 
realises the charm of solitude and perhaps begins to sing some 
popular ditty of years gone by—Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer 
true, for instance. But should he hear a footstep, he stops 
embarrassed and a blush mantles his weather-beaten cheek. You 
see, even the fierce publicity that beats upon the life of a street 
character cannot deprive him of his private feelings. That blush 
is a revelation that there is often a sensitive soul behind the 
outward delight in eating, sleeping and waking amid the crowd’s 
hurrying feet. Often, however, there is not. Policemen can 
often tell you the history of some poor unfortunate, mis-shapen 
creature who by staying every day at the same street corner has 
been able to leave a row of houses in his will. 


M, WILLSon DISHER. 
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A GENERATION ago a man of letters, disconcerted by the number 
of poems submitted to his notice, took refuge from criticism in 
statistics, and contributed to this Review an article in which he 
sheerly enumerated the sixty-six greatest living English poets. It 
isa matter of some interest that he forgot Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Otherwise his list, which begins with the author of The Light of 
Asia and ends with ‘W. B. Yeats ’—the alphabet, of course, 
determining the order—does not seem foolish even to the judgment 
of posterity, and emboldens me to suggest the compilation of a 
similar list—a similar list, but not of poets. 

This is an age of novels, as 1889-1898 was one of lyrical, and 
1590-1635 of dramatic, poetry. No doubt at least fifty living 
poets could be cited by a student to-day, and I am not 
perfectly assured that the volume of poetic effusions has of late 
sensibly diminished. Nevertheless, fiction dominates, though it 
has its rivals. The sardonic biography, as popularised by Mr. 
Lytton Strachey, the scandalous ‘ ana,’ and still the lyric, have 
their many admirers. But none will challenge, though some few 
deplore, fiction’s superb domination. On the one hand, we see 
libraries, both free and proprietary, divide the whole mass of 
printed works into fiction and non-fiction; on the other hand, 
we see young men, ambitious of winning fame by their pens, 
rejecting all other forms of composition to write novels. Lord 
Byron would not now become a poet. He might conceivably, 
have rescued Dr. Johnson from Boswell’s devotion, and he might 
have satirised the country houses at which he had been made a 
guest,? but almost certainly he would have written in prose a 
more or less imaginary narrative of Juan’s adventures. 

Granting, however, that the novel is overwhelmingly popular, 
some may object that it has yet to be proved important. ‘ The 
cinema is popular. The cross-word puzzle is popular. Does the 
latter require, has the former deserved, serious consideration ? 
And, since you yourself imprudently refer to the so-called Eliza- 


1 On the relations of demand and supply in publishing see Mr. Stanley Unwin’s 
The Price of Books (Allen & Unwin, 1925). 
? But this is not incompatible with fiction. 
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bethans, where is your Shakespeare to mould and make illustrious 
the craft of fiction?’ Let us at once admit that there is not 
about novel-writing the prestige of making poems. In com- 
parison with the proud claim ‘I am a poet,’ the assertion ‘ I am 
a novelist’ is merely informative. But glamour comes with 
decline, and if and when fiction ceases to be profitable the novelist 
will be proud, and his art, because it is no longer discussed, will 
be more adequately esteemed. Nor is it a just argument to urge 
that fiction has enlisted the genius of no Shakespeare. What of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries? The works of half a dozen are 
given a sort of surreptitious and Sabbatarian notoriety before 
the patrons of private dramatic societies, perhaps a score are 
occasionally read in the closet. As for the poets of the ‘nineties, 
which of them can indisputably be stated to surpass any novelist 
of to-day ? 

Let us to our business. When once it has been allowed that 
the preparation of a list of contemporary novelists would not be 
altogether frivolous, some information must be given concerning 
the methods whereby this list was drawn up and corrected, unless 
it is to be taken as devoid of any authority beyond that chancing 
to adhere to its signatory’s name. Know then that the list is no 
casual freak of memory or of prejudice. It is a work of science, 
As a work of science it should be judged.® 

The original list was compiled by a reviewer of fiction who 
in the last four years has read approximately a thousand of the 
five thousand published during that period, besides a number of 
novels as yet, happily, unpublished. This gentleman, hereinafter 
called the Arbiter, began by rejecting from his memory and his 
notes all novels which might be called juvenile, and later decided 
also to reject all ‘ detective’ or ‘ mystery’ novels, as appealing 
to faculties different from those employed in the appreciation of 
fiction proper. To facilitate his inquiries, he further excluded 
volumes of short stories. They are fiction, it is true; but as the 
epic and lyric are disparate, so are the novel and short story. 
The remainder he put to the following test: ‘ Are they better 
read than not?’ More precisely :—suppose a man engaged 
during the busiest hours of the day in professional or banausic 
activities; suppose him set down at some late hour of the 
evening, when he is too weary to think and too lively to dream, 
before a shelf bearing Whitaker’s Almanack, Burke’s or Debrett’s 
Peerage, a treatise on some science, say anthropology, in which 
he takes no direct interest, a volume of Georgian poetry, and a 
classic of fiction, say Waverley, which he has not read for many 


* For a qualitative, as contrasted with a quantitative, analysis of current 
fiction, the student is referred to the works of Mr. Gerald Gould and of Mr. 
Brimley Johnson. 
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years and never expected to read again; suppose him simul- 
taneously offered the latest unread work of any contemporary 
novelist, what novelists will he in these circumstances patronise, 
what novels prefer as recreation to Whitaker ? 

Such a test, like any possible test, is open to criticism. It 
has, I admit, been impressionistically defined. Some people 
never or rarely read novels, and might, therefore, reach down 
Whitaker or, if their mood were romantic, a Peerage without due 
hesitation. Others are ‘ fiction fans,’ and would read any novel, 
however stupid, in preference to none. But this hypothetical 
man is the average man—he reads many novels, and some he 
likes. More pertinently it may be argued that the test supposes 
that the novelists’ chief aim is to amuse. Well, is it not their 
chief aim? Some novelists are more intelligent than others, and 
ensue while they write the suffrages of a relatively small and 
relatively intellectual public, but none, living authors and Sir 
Walter Scott excepted, has written for profit alone. If then a 
novelist, by whatever device, has succeeded, or is likely to succeed, 
in amusing the average educated reader,* his name ought to stand 
in our list. He seems to have done what Fielding, Balzac, 
Dostoievsky and Mr. Hardy tried to do. It would be impertinent 
in us, fellow-children and slaves of time, to seek more precisely 
to evaluate his work. 

Laboratory experiments, wherein a man of the kind suggested 
was actually put to the test defined, were needed. They seemed 
too costly to be practicable. No millionaire, though many were 
invited, was shrewd enough to win undying fame by associating 
himself with the experiment and employing barristers and business 
men to select, when scientifically depressed, their favourite 
fiction. Therefore it became necessary for the Arbiter to appoint 
a consultative committee which would correct his hypotheses by 
theirs, mitigate judgments professional by lay, challenge his 
prejudices by their own, and generally conjecture the reactions of 
the average reader to the names put forward by the Arbiter. 
Only one, I am pleased to record, of the nine persons nominated 
for service on the Consultative Committee refused his assistance. 
To the eight who assumed this tiresome and unremunerated task 
I offer, and the public should offer, thanks. 

Four of the eight are women, two married and two unmarried, 
none engaged in any profession. Of the four men one is a poet, 
one is a publisher, one is closely associated with the industry of 
brickmaking, and one, a mere lad, representing the post-war 
generation, has not until the time of writing discovered an occupa- 
tion in which his talents may be given play. No apology need be 


“ I.e., a reader who demands in his study of novels that emotionalism shall 
be tempered by some play of intellect ; cf. Aristotle’s normal man. 
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made for the proportion of women. That 25 per cent. of the 
Committee were connected with literature may demand excuse, 
I can only plead that, say what you will, an expert opinion is not 
markedly inferior to a lay. It would have been a pity if no 
creative artist had been nominated to a committee judging 
fiction, and a pity if no one professionally interested in the sale 
of books had been asked to speculate on potential popularity. 

Each member of the Committee 5 was advised, with the 
original list before him, to put a cross against any name which 
in his judgment belonged to an author who would in the conditions 
described be abjured. He was also asked to add any name in 
his opinion improperly omitted. The Arbiter afterwards struck 
from the list any name which had been awarded three or more 
crosses. To names which had received one or two crosses he 
believed himself required to give a more prolonged attention, 
After all, he was Arbiter as well as compiler. Some names must 
convey little to anyone who is not a very close student of con- 
temporary fiction, and a cross against such names would mean 
more than a cross against names of largely famous writers ; for 
no one might seek to excise an author whose works he had not 
read. And, again, human nature being what it is, the names of 
the second-rate were bound to invite more criticism than the 
names of the third-rate. Miss Blank makes herself unpopular 
by attempting something just a little beyond her talents; Mr, 
Dash, an altogether inferior writer, lives well within his intellectual 
income. Should the name of Blank be excised while the name of 
Dash is immortalised ? The Arbiter, taking a wide view, thought 
not. 

Queer things happened. One lady confessed a quite 
unexpected passion for Whitaker, and her pen teemed with 
crosses, until it became dubious whether any author whose 
novels she had read would stay unstigmatised. One gentleman 
found himself too gentle for his task. He behaved as if, remaining 
the humane and widely affectionate creature he is, he were asked 
to sentence his fellows to immediate execution. After hours’ 
study he denounced two persons, and one of those crosses he erased. 
Nevertheless, differences in opinion were few. Several names 
received five to seven crosses, and few received only one. There- 
fore the list may be taken as being, in the lack of laboratory 
experiments, fairly authoritative. 

The Arbiter’s original list included 267 names; 117 have 
been omitted and five added. It is a pity that the names of 
persons like Miss Boyle and Mrs. Lowndes have been excluded 
by the fact that novels, however generous, if they are primarily 


5 Names of members, as a minority of the Committee urgently requested, 
have been withheld from publication. 
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Here it is: 


Baerlein, Henry 
Bailey, H. C. 
Baring, Maurice 
Barrie, James 
Belloc, Hilaire 
Bennett, Arnold 
Benson, E. F. 
Benson, Stella 
Beresford, J. D. 
Bibesco, Elizabeth 
Birmingham, G. A. 
Blackwood, Algernon 
Booth, E: C. 
Bowen, Marjorie 
Bramah, Ernest 
Buchan, John 
Bullett, Gerald 
Caine, William 
Calthrop, Dion Clayton 
Cannan, Gilbert 
Carswell, Catherine 
Chesterton, G. K. 
Clouston, J. Storer 
Coke, Desmond 
Davey, Norman 
Delafield, E. M. 
Dennis, Geoffrey 
Doyle, A. Conan 
Dudeney, Mrs. Henry 
Dunsany 
Elizabeth and Her 
Garden, Author of 
Firbank, Ronald 
Ford, Ford Madox 
Forster, E. M. 
Frankau, Gilbert 
Fraser, Ronald 
Galsworthy, John 
Garnett, David 
George, W. L. 
Gerhardi, William 
Gibbs, Philip 
Gilbert, Bernard 
Golding, Louis 
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horrific, must be disqualified. It is, moreover, disconcerting to 
find how many names are disqualified by the fact that their 
owners are American in domicile.* 
remainder form a goodly list. 


But the names of the 


It may not be an all-inclusive 
list. Heaven forbid. But it is, I claim, a list to no item of 
which an objection can strongly be supported. 


Goldring, Douglas 
Gorell 

Haggard, Rider 
Hamblin, Robert A. 
Harker, Mrs. Allen 
Hay, Ian 

Herbert, Alice 
Herbert, A. P. 
Hichens, Robert 
Hope, Anthony 
Hudson, Stephen 
Hunt, Violet 
Hutchinson, A. S. M. 
Huxley, Aldous 
Irwin, Margaret 
Jacobs, W. W. 
Jameson, Storm 
Jeffrey, Jeffrey E. 
Jesse, Tennyson 
Jones, E. B. C. 
Joyce, James 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila 
Kennedy, Margaret 
Kipling, Rudyard 
Larminie, Margaret Rivers 
Lawrence, C. E. 
Lawrence, D. H. 
Leigh, Margaret 
Linford, Madeleine 
Locke, W. J. 

Lowis, C. C. 

Lucas, E. V. 

Lunn, Arnold 
Lyons, Neil 
Macaulay, Rose 
Mackail, Denis 
Mackenzie, Compton 
Mais, S. P. B. 
Marsh, Charles Fielding 
Mare, Walter de la 
Marshall, Archibald 
Masefield, John 
Mason, A. E. W. 
Maugham, Somerset 


* To be British by domicile or birth was made a primary condition, lest the 
list should become ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
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Maxwell, W. B. 
Mayor, F. M. 
McFee, William 
McKenna, Stephen 
Merrick, Leonard 
Meynell, Viola 
Miller, Patrick 
Millin, Sarah G. 
Mirrlees, Hope 
Mitchison, Naomi 
Monkhouse, Allan 
Montagu, C. E. 
Moore, George 
Moss, Geoffrey 
Mottram, H. J. 
Murry, J. Middleton 
Myers, L. H. 
Nicholson, Harold 
O’Donovan, Gerald 
O’Flaherty, Liam 
Ollivant, Alfred 
Onions, Oliver 
O’Riordan, Conal 
Paris, John 
Parker, Gilbert 
Phillpotts, Eden 
Powys, T. F. 
Pryce, Richard 
Quiller-Couch, A. 
Rawlence, Guy 
Reeves, Amber 
Richardson, Dorothy 
Ridge, W. Pett 
Robertson, Huntly 





Robins, Elizabeth 
Robinson, G. P. 
Sabatini, Rafael 
Sadleir, Michael 
Sedgwick, Mrs. A. 
Sedgwick, Anne Douglas 
Selincourt, Hugh de 
Seymour, Beatrice Kean 
Shanks, Edward 
Sidgwick, Ethel 
Sinclair, May 
Smedley, Constance 
Snaith, J. C. 
Squire, Mrs. J. C. 
Stacpoole, H. de Vere 
Stephens, James 
Stern, G. B. 

Straus, Ralph 
Swinnerton, Frank 
Travers, Ben 
Vachell, Horace A. 
Walpole, Hugh 
Waugh, Alec 

Webb, Mary 

Wells, H. G. 

West, Rebecca 
Weyman, Stanley 
Wharton, Anthony 
Wilson, Romer 
Witham, J. Mills 
Wodehouse, P. G. 
Woolf, Virginia 
Young, F. Brett 
Zangwill, Israel 


April 














‘But,’ someone may protest, ‘ what an extraordinary thing it 
would be if you were right, and if so many novelists really demanded 
the attention of the amateur of letters!’ ‘They do,’ I answer; 
‘they do.’ Thomas Hardy I have put aside, in part because he 
has vowed, and has kept his vow,’ to write no more fiction, and in 
part because in 1892 the late Mr. H. D. Traill put hors concours the 
name of the then Poet Laureate. We have no Novelist Laureate. 
If we had, Mr. Hardy would deserve the appointment. Anyhow 
Arbiter and Consultative Committee have put his name aside, 
They have not tried to bathe you in respect for Mr. Hardy's 
genius or age. They contemn the paltry device of making Mr. 
Hardy’s Shakespearean imagination a wooden horse whereby to 
smuggle into the citadel of solemn praise a score of inferior 
names ; and they are prevented from making play with Joseph 
Conrad’s name by Joseph Conrad’s death. Nevertheless. . . 


7 Mr. Stanley Weyman also made a vow to write no more fiction, but did 
not keep it. Mr. George Moore compromises by publishing in limited editions. 
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‘But how many of these names will endure ? ’ 

Well, does that matter? We build sand castles against the 
flood of time, and the waves go over them, but it does not follow 
that A., whose structure is levelled with the sand from which it 
was composed, is a worse builder than B., who at the ebb still 
owns a noticeable bump. Both Richardson and Fielding were 
considerable novelists. Probably a hundred persons voluntarily 
read Tom Jones or Amelia to one who reads Clarissa Harlowe or 
Sir Charles Grandison. Quite possibly against Richardson, who 
commands at least a mention in text-books, might be set .ten 
persons not despicably inferior to him whose names are never 
printed. Richardson, Fielding, and the rest of them were equal 
competitors once. Is the opinion of posterity which still enjoys 
Fielding and still respects Richardson but has forgotten the 
others necessarily to be preferred to the popular judgment of 
their own time ? 

Look at poetry! Shakespeare was called by a contemporary 
critic ingenious and industrious, than which epithets it would be 
hard to invent more damning. Had anyone set himself to draw up 
a list of living dramatists, somebody would surely have objected 
to Shakespeare’s name. And Donne was long forgotten, and 
Fulke Greville is still best remembered as Sidney’s friend. Are 
you, can you be, sure that you would in those past days have 
detected the qualities which to-day illustrate the names of Shake- 
speare, Donne and Greville? Look at my list, where names on 
which a deep colour lies are companioned by names which are 
nomina et preterea nihil, and those latter jostle names entirely 
unknown. By what criterion, more subtle than the Arbiter’s 
tests, will you award to the one fame, to the other oblivion ? 
What prophetic talent is yours that you should exalt yourself 
above Shakespeare’s contemporaries and boast that you are able 
to spot the winner ? 

Let us, then, hold tight to the authors we admire as things 
are, and to the novels we enjoy here and now. Time changes, 
and opinions with it. But whatever befall, the diverse pleasures 
afforded by a reading of these novelists have been facts in human 
experience. 

Beyond that, it is probable, criticism cannot inquire, unless 
it ally itself with ethics or with history. On esthetic grounds 
alone it is impossible to decide why the Palladian defeated the 
Gothic, and the neo-Gothic the Palladian, or which of these 
schools has produced most architectural beauty. On esthetic 
grounds alone it is impossible to decide between Shakespeare and 
Milton, between Balzac and Stendhal, between Byron and Words- 
worth, between Fielding and Richardson, between Dickens and 
Thackeray. History may explain why the repute of the one 
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wins at the expense of the other, and ethics dourly protest in 
favour of the kind of man to which the one appealed against the 
kind of man to which the other appealed. But zsthetics—the 
science is bankrupt, and never except in the worst ages hoped to 
be able to pay its way. 

The science of statistics happily endures, and from it we may 
learn that women do not, after all, occupy the field of fiction as 
strongly as they hoped. Considering the proportion of women 
among writers, and the proportion among readers, the number 
who-are competent novelists is ludicrously small. 

Secondly, and no less unexpectedly, we discover how poor we 
are in pure humorists. Messrs. Jacobs and Ridge of the elder 
generation, Messrs. Wodehouse and Travers of the younger, are 
the most remarkable. They are hopelessly outnumbered by the 
earnest men and women who, like Miss E. B. C. Jones and Miss 
M. R. Larminie, joke, if at all, with difficulty. It may be that 
humour is a grace pertaining to a society more settled than ours 
can be. 

The third, and last, superficial comment suggested by a 
scrutiny of this list is, How poor we are in practitioners of the 
swashbuckling romance.* Neither Mr. Bailey nor Mr. Sabatini 
could be described as a swashbuckler, and the rest of their kidney 
only wear a sword to trip over it. In short, the war had its uses, 









H. C. HArwoop. 


It is not without interest to reprint the full list of poets given 
by Mr. H. D. Traill in 1892 in his witty article : 





Arnold, Sir E. Gosse, Edmund 
Austin, Alfred Hake, T. Gordon 
Barlow, George Hamilton, Eugene Lee 
Beeching, H. C. Henley, W. E. 
Bevington, Louisa Holmes, E. G. A. 
Blaikie, J. A. Ingelow, Jean 
Blind, Mathilde Kemble, Frances A. 
Blunt, Wilfrid (Mrs. Butler) 
Bridges, Robert | Lang, Andrew 
Brooke, Stopford Lefroy, E. C. 
Buchanan, Robert Locker-Lampson, F. 
Clarke, Herbert Mackay, Eric 

De Vere, Aubrey Marzials, Frank 
Dobson, Austin Meredith, George 
Dowden, Edward Meynell, Mrs. Alice 
Fane, Violet Monkhouse, Cosmo 
Freeland, William Morris, L. 

Garnett, Richard } Morris, W. 


® Romance should tower above the flats, like Lincoln Cathedral. For a time 
it was made to traffic amid them, like Wardour Street. 
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Myers, E. Simcox, G. A. 
Myers, F. W. H. Stevenson, R. L. 
Nichol, John Swinburne, A. C. 
Noel, Roden Symonds, J. A. 
Palgrave, F. Tennyson, Frederick 
Patmore, Coventry Todhunter, J. 
Payne, John Tomson, Mrs. Graham 
Pollock, W. H. Tynan, Katherine 
Raffalovich, M. A. Waddington, Samuel 
Rawnsley, H. D. Watson, William 
Robinson, A. Mary FF. Watts, Theodore 
(Madame Darmesteter) Webster, Augusta 
Rodd, Rennell Wilde, Oscar 
Rossetti, Christina Woods, Mrs. Margaret 
Rossetti, W. M. Yeats, W. B. 
Sharp, William 





To these names, in a subsequent article, he added the names of 
Mr. Woolner and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and— 


Armstrong, Professor G. F. Doveton, F. B. 
Bell, H. T. Mackenzie Le Gallienne, R. 
Dixon, Canon R. W. Mallock, W. H. 


Mr. Traill’s article bore the title of ‘Our Minor Poets.’ He 
refused to classify his list in any order of merit, though he recog- 
nised that some of his minor poets were in reality major poets, 


and he added that, though on dangerous ground, the number in 
the former class appreciably exceeded the number in the latter. 


Epitor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE IRISH DRAMA 


WirTH the establishment of the Abbey Theatre, and the emergence 
of the school of dramatists connected with it, Dublin and Ireland 
became for the first time significant and important in the dramatic 
and theatrical world. Before the opening of the Abbey Theatre 
the people of Dublin depended for drama upon the companies 
which toured with the latest ‘ success ’ from the London theatres. 
Occasionally such a company brought to Dublin a play by Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Barker or even Shakespeare, but usually it was 
musical comedy. The establishment of the Irish National 
Theatre Society gave to Dublin not only native drama, but, in 
addition, drama that was intended to be something more than a 
digestive. 

It is somewhat remarkable that until the beginning of the 
twentieth century Ireland should have had no dramatic literature. 
The national folk literature is as rich as, if not richer than, any in 
the world. The bardic tradition lingered into the nineteenth 
century, and the nation had preserved its individuality through 
the disorder and oppression of more than seven hundred years. 
In the people there is a natural love for acting and stage repre- 
sentation ; indeed, it might almost be said that they are born 
actors. Dialogue and repartee the Irishman delights in, and the 
best-acting of modern English plays are the work of Irishmen. 
It seemed as if Irishmen could not produce drama in Ireland, and 
that they must cross the Atlantic or the Irish Sea to give expression 
to their instinct fordrama. The greatest comedies of the English 
stage, with the exception of those of Shakespeare, are those of 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde and Shaw, but it was in England, 
and for English audiences, that they produced their plays. It 
may be that the mechanism of the stage was the obstacle that the 
‘dreamy Celt ’ could not surmount, but it is more probable that 
the absence of facilities and encouragement explains what is one 
of the curiosities of literary history. The Irishman who could 
write plays, or who could act well, went to London or New York, 
where conditions were favourable, and English dramatic literature 
was enriched with much that is immortal. During the nine- 
teenth century Ireland was interested only in politics, and it was 
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not until the downfall of Parnell that disillusionment diverted the 
Irish mind into new channels, and interest in the arts, as an 
essential part of the national life, began to be aroused. 

Those who have read George Moore’s Hail and Farewell will 
have read a highly diverting account of the inception of the Irish 
National Theatre. It was in 1896 that Mr. W. B. Yeats conceived 
the idea of an uncommercial theatre disinterestedly devoted to 
national drama. In London such theatres were at that time 
struggling to bring the work of Ibsen and Shaw before the English 
public, and with their work Yeats was familiar. His original 
Irish project was very modest. It was to hire a hall for a short 
period every year and there produce plays written by Irish 
writers. As Irish actors were not available, it was arranged to 
have the assistance of actors from London. For this project the 
title chosen was ‘ The Irish Literary Theatre,’ and its first per- 
formance was given in 1899, under the direction of W. B. Yeats, 
Lady Gregory, Edward Martyn, and George Moore. The play 
which was chosen was Yeats’ The Countess Cathleen ; its produc- 
tion was greeted by an uproar that has been several times equalled 
and once surpassed during the twenty-five years that have since 
elapsed. It is very difficult to understand the objection noisily 
shown by the audience to the play. It is a story of noble self- 
sacrifice which has since become a feature in the repertoire of the 
Abbey Theatre, and is probably the most popular of Yeats’ plays. 
But then it outraged the feelings of an audience which was 
unaccustomed to plays of such a character, and which had been 
previously subjected to much propaganda against the play. 
During the succeeding years plays by Edward Martyn, George 
Moore, and others were produced with varying fortune, but the 
first real success was achieved in 1901, when the first play in the 
Irish language ever acted upon any stage was produced by a 
company of Dublin amateur actors, which included the author 
of the play, Dr. Douglas Hyde, then President of the Gaelic 
League. The audience was enthusiastic, and it is to this first 
success that the later esteem of the Irish National Theatre is to 
be traced. It was in this same year that the actors who after- 
wards made the name of the Abbey Theatre famous joined the 
enterprise. W. G. Fay, who was, with his brother Frank, the 
mainstay of the theatre till 1908, collected a company of Irish 
actors which made permanent the project of Mr. Yeats. To 
those two actors and to the company they collected, which 
included some actors now famous in the United States, must 
belong the credit for having given to the Abbey Theatre that - 
unconventional style of acting which made it distinctive and its 
name famous throughout the world. 

The beginning of 1903 found the company in possession of a 
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permanent home in the Abbey Theatre. For this home thanks 
are always due to the generosity of an Englishwoman who had 
done much for the drama in her own country, for which she has 
not inaptly been titled by Mr. Frank Vernon ‘the Queen of 
Repertory.’ The company also assumed a name by which it is 
still known, the Irish National Theatre Society. The right of 
the company to this name has been challenged, and quite a large 
section of the thinking public still considers that the theatre is 
neither Irish nor national, contending that these names must 
be reserved to a Gaelic-speaking theatre. The company had the 
distinction of being housed in what was the first endowed theatre 
in the British Isles, and since the opening of the Abbey Theatre 
the development of Irish drama has been remarkable, though it 
cannot be said to have been continuous and uninterrupted. 
The original company was dispersed in 1908 by the departure 
of the brothers Fay from Dublin; they returned to Dublin, but 
they never rejoined the Abbey Theatre company, and one of them 
is now the Director of the British Drama League. In 1910, after 
a dispute, Miss Horniman withdrew the subsidy, and the theatre 
was compelled to become self-supporting. This it has done, but 
it has been possible only by the sacrifice of much that the Irish 
National Theatre Society was formed to foster. 

In 1903, before the Abbey Theatre was opened and while the 
company was still performing in small halls, there appeared 
among the playwrights the names of the two who, with W. B. 
Yeats, still dominate the Irish drama—the names of J. M. Synge 
and Lady Gregory. That year also marked the appearance of a 
younger dramatist by the production of the first play by Padriac 
Colum. The theatre had by this time established its position 
in the artistic life of Dublin, and with the introduction of these 
three writers the character of its productions became more or 
less definitely fixed. Resentment against some of the plays has 
at times been very angry, but opposition begets support, and 
the theatre secured for itself a small but permanent audience. 
Synge and Lady Gregory made the ‘ peasant play ’ the speciality 
of the Abbey Theatre, and by the ‘ peasant play’ it has gained 
its reputation. Very few plays dealing with the life of the towns 
have been staged, and so the theatre has come to have an almost 
exclusively rural atmosphere. This is, perhaps, as it should be, 
as Ireland is even in its town life definitely a peasant nation. 
All aspects of rural life, and consequently the fundamental 
aspects of Irish life, have been portrayed upon its stage, and 
perhaps the recent decline in the quality of the plays is to be sought 
in that incest to which James Joyce ascribes the comparative 
poverty of modern literature. In recent years more thought 
seems to have been given to dialogue than to drama, or perhaps 
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when all Ireland was living drama, the comparatively artificial 
drama of the stage had no attraction. Instead of writing plays 
potential dramatists took to making history, and during the past 
ten years very few plays have been produced that are at all 
comparable with the plays of the first decade. Twenty years 
have elapsed since the formation of the Irish National Theatre 
Society and the opening of the Abbey Theatre, and it must be 
said that its reputation was made during the first ten years and 
that very little of consequence has been done since. The death 
of Synge and the dispersal of the original company seem to have 
changed the outlook of the theatre, and variations in management 
have aided in accentuating the change. The company of which 
Arthur Sinclair was the dominating figure made the Abbey 
Theatre popular, but Sinclair, excellent though his acting very 
often was, reduced everything to the level of farce. How the 
audience laughed at Sinclair even in such plays as The Shadow of 
the Glen or The Playboy of the Western World! It has been said 
that Mrs. Patrick Campbell made of Yeats’ Deirdre a Second Mrs. 
Conchubhar. With greater reason and justice it might be said 
that Arthur Sinclair made of the greatest tragedy the occasion 
ofa laugh. That Sinclair could be a great tragic actor when he 
chose his acting as Carden Tyrrell in The Heather Field stands as 
testimony, but he usually preferred to get a laugh. To Arthur 
Sinclair, perhaps more than to any other single individual, might 
be traced the decline of the Irish drama during the second decade 
of the Abbey Theatre’s existence. Sinclair is a great comedian, 
and comedies only might be witnessed at the theatre while he 
dominated the stage. When Sinclair departed the company 
was dispersed for the second time, and it was only after many 
years that a first-class company was again assembled. Those 
first two companies made the Abbey Theatre: that of the Fays 
made its artistic reputation, and that of Sinclair made it a popular 
success. Those who have seen the Fays, Sinclair, O’Donovan, 
Kerrigan, and O’Rourke, with Sara Allgood, Maire O’Neill, 
Maire NicShuibhlaigh, Cathleen Nesbit, and Eileen O’Doherty, 
have known some of the best acting of this century. During the 
past five or six years neither the plays nor the acting have been 
up to the standard which the theatre had set and for so long 
maintained. Occasionally a good play was presented, but even 
then the acting was not good enough to give the play the produc- 
tion it deserved. On the whole, however, the plays got the acting 
they merited, as they were rarely of a quality above that of a 
music-hall sketch or the crudest melodrama. 

The dramatists who created the theatre, and whose plays made 
it prominent, have now all ceased to influence its career. Synge, 
of course, has been dead for many years, and his sombrely poetic 
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strength no longer comes forth in new plays. W. B. Yeats, 
though still one of the directors, is interested only in plays for 
drawing-rooms or plays that do not require actors. Lad 
Gregory, also still a director, continues to write plays, but she has 
apparently passed her zenith, and her recent plays are not con- 
spicuously superior to the general run of recently produced plays, 
Of the younger dramatists whose early work was staged con- 
temporaneously with the plays of Synge, Yeats, and Gregory, 
only Padriac Colum and Lennox Robinson remain. Colum now 
lives permanently in the United States, and seems to have become 
part of its literary life, so Lennox Robinson is now the sole remnant 
of the departed glory of the Abbey Theatre. Robinson was for 
many years, till very recently, the manager of the theatre, but it is 
difficult to decide how far he is responsible for the poor quality 
of the plays which he produced. Sometimes his published 
opinions about plays are calculated to induce the opinion that he 
is a very poor judge indeed. But perhaps the poor quality of 
the plays which he produced should not be held against him— 
perhaps there was nothing better; but then there are many still 
unproduced plays by such writers as Synge, Lady Gregory, and 
George Fitzmaurice. For the present, at least, the Irish dramatic 
movement would seem to have worked itself out. 

The tendencies during recent years at the Abbey Theatre have 
been towards melodrama and farce. Of the many writers of 
farce there is nothing that need be said, as they have the same 
materials and the same methods everywhere. Nothing repre- 
hensible need be said about the writers of melodrama, either, as 
the cultivation of native melodrama is, perhaps, of some import- 
ance, and it is all to the good that playgoers should prefer 
the home-made ‘thrills’ to those which are imported. It 
would, however, be as useless to analyse the mass of such work 
as it would be to profess that its recent prominence in the 
repertoire of the Abbey Theatre is a sign of health in that institu- 
tion. ‘“ #2.” has said of these tendencies, ‘We have developed 
a new and clever school of Irish dramatists who say they are 
holding up the mirror to Irish peasant nature, but they reflect 
nothing but decadence. They delight in the broken light of 
insanity, the ruffian who beats his wife, the weakling who is 
unfortunate in love, and who goes and drinks himself to death.’ 
And, as Ernest Boyd has pointed out, ‘ by an irony of fate, this 
violent reaction has merely resulted in very often substituting 
these plays with cheap effects for the restrained and careful 
work of the genuine realists.’ 

Lennox Robinson is one of the genuine realists who had his 
first success with essays in melodrama. He is, of course, an 
Irishman, but his work suggests that the inspiration, and the 
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impulse to drama, came from British dramatists of this century 
rather than from those who founded the Irish theatre. Robinson 
has no more in common with those founders than has, say, St. 
John Ervine, but, unlike Ervine, he has remained in Ireland and 
draws all his themes from Irish sources. Robinson’s impulse to 
drama was derived from Bernard Shaw and the dramatists of the 
English repertory movement ; his ideas are the ideas of that 
movement in its great days. That this should be so is perfectly 
natural, as Lennox Robinson belongs to that class in Ireland which 
has its spiritual home in England, and whose cultural life is English 
in tradition and outlook. But the changing political mood in 
Ireland, which seems to have made Ervine definitely English, 
captured Lennox Robinson and very markedly changed the 
tenor of his plays. The nature of this change can be traced in 
the short novel which he published in 1917, entitled A Young 
Man from the South. It is the story of a young Protestant 
Unionist, steeped in the traditions and prejudices of his class, who 
comes to Dublin, and in the atmosphere of that city his prejudices 
dissolve, and subtly and almost imperceptibly he comes to share 
the political aspirations of the advanced party. In this story of 
Willie Powell is sketched some, at least, of the spiritual history 
of his creator, Lennox Robinson. 

Typical of Robinson’s early plays is Harvest, which was pro- 
duced in 1910. It is a play with a thesis, depicting the evil 
consequences of applying to a rural people a type of education 
which unfits them for any but urban life. All the members of the 
Hurley family have been educated at great expense, with the 
exception of the one who is to run the farm. One has become 
private secretary to a British Cabinet Minister, and never even 
writes to his family ; another is a solicitor who has too many 
expenses of his own to be able to help the home; another is 
nominally a typist, but in reality a prostitute, in England. 
Maurice and his father run the farm, and Jack, a chemist’s 
assistant in Dublin, arrives with his wife to spend their honey- 
moon as the play opens. The cost of educating the various 
members of the family had been so great that the farm was starved, 
and old Hurley is in serious financial difficulties. Jack is willing 
to assist with the work of the farm, but the nature of his previous 
experience has unfitted him for it. Rendered desperate by the 
unwillingness, or the inability, of his children to help him, the 
old man commits arson for the sake of the insurance money 
which he thinks he will secure. The play bears all the marks of 
the English repertory movement, but the thesis breaks down, 
as it is difficult to believe that education can be fairly blamed 
for the ingratitude, snobbery, immorality, and physical weakness 
of the members of the Hurley family. Long there has been 
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agitation in Ireland on the subject of rural education, and it 


was this agitation, rather than the human quality, that actuated 
this play. It is social propaganda rather than drama ; none of 
the people in it live, except perhaps Maurice, who has been 
unspoilt by education. 

The Lost Leader, produced in 1918, is typical of the later work 
of its kind which Robinson has done. It is based upon the belief, 
which long persisted in rural Ireland, that Parnell was not dead, 
and it has been said to contain the best first act in contemporary 
English drama. Lucius Lenihan is staying at a hotel in the 
west, where a doctor discovers by hypnosis that he is really 
Charles Stewart Parnell. His niece believes that he once suffered 
from the delusion that he was Parnell, but that he had been cured. 
Lenihan asserts that he is Parnell, and that he now hears the 
clear call to offer himself as leader to his distracted country. 
The factions in the village squabble, symbolising the political 
life of the country, and Lenihan asks them to meet him on a 
mountain-top at sunset, when he will demonstrate that he is 
really Parnell. For this gathering the people who will prove 
Lenihan’s statement are late, and Lenihan utilises the time to 
give expression to ideals of reconciliation and fraternity, which 
represent, perhaps, Robinson’s political creed, as the salvation of 
the country. ‘Do you expect me to speak as I did twenty-five 
years ago,’ he says in reply to a taunt, ‘ to forget nothing and to 
learn nothing? Do you expect Ireland to change and me to 
stand still?’ The end is characteristically ironic. In the 
course of a brawl] Lenihan is struck with a hurley-stick by a blind 
man and killed. The changed political outlook of Lennox Robin 
son is well illustrated in this play. 

It is, however, as a writer of comedy that Robinson has 
achieved popularity. The White-headed Boy is a fine play and is 
deservedly popular. Since its production in 1916 it has lost 
none of its hold on the public in Ireland or in England. It is 
satirical, illustrating many of the weaknesses of the Irish people, 
but the foibles at which he once scoffed Robinson now laughs at. 
The play is filled with foolish and delightful people. It has been 
said that in this play Robinson imitates Lady Gregory, but no 
criticism could be more inept. It is simply that the change in 
his political opinions permits him to laugh at things at which he 
once gibed. He would seem now to have turned definitely to 
comedy, as recently he has done nothing else. His Crabbed 
Youth and Age is a delightfully satiric comedy in one act. Here 
a vivacious, well-informed mother who is a good conversationalist 
attracts the attention of all the young men at the expense of 
her very modern ill-informed daughters. This little comedy is 
the best play that Robinson has yet written: in its technique 
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and in its dialogue it is a little masterpiece, and it is easily the 
best play that the Abbey Theatre has produced during the past 
five years. It gives the impression that a new Robinson is in 
the making—one who will be a master of the comedy of manners, 
and who will be at the same time a satirist of considerable power. 
Perhaps credit for this change is due to the Spanish dramatists 
Benavente and Sierra ? 

Next to Lennox Robinson the most considerable Irish 
dramatist of recent years was Seumas O’Kelly, who unfortunately 
died in 1919. Before his untimely death he had contributed one 
great play and a couple of good plays to the repertoire of the 
Abbey Theatre. The Shuiler’s Child is a great play, the dramatic 
intensity of which was adequately displayed by Miss Maire 
NicShuibhlaigh in its first performance. It is a drama of renuncia- 
tion. Moll Woods, the vagrant or shuiler, singing from door to 
door for a livelihood, comes to the cottage of the O’Heas, a 
childless couple who have adopted a little boy from the local 
workhouse. Moll recognises the boy as her son Phil, whom she 
had been forced to abandon to charity. She longs to take him 
back, but the foster-parents have come to think of the boy as 
their own and are reluctant to let him go. An inspector from the 
workhouse arrives and threatens to remove the boy, as he is not 
satisfied that proper supervision is being exercised by Mrs. 
O’Hea. The shuiler determines to save her son from this. She 
returns to the workhouse and claims the child whom she had 
abandoned. Her request had, by law, to be complied with, and 
when the boy is restored to her she takes to the roads again, 
bringing him back to the house of the O’Heas. The O’Heas fear 
that the boy is to accompany his mother upon her wanderings, 
but as they are considering means of keeping the two close at 
hand the police arrive to arrest Moll Woods on a charge of child 
desertion. Then the shuiler’s motive becomes clear: she has 
admitted her relation to the boy so that she can obtain the sole 
right to dispose of him without the interference of the public 
authorities. She leaves him with the O’Heas, and stumbles out of 
the cottage to the prison to which the law must condemn her, 
and to that life of vagabondage, misery, and remorse to which she 
condemns herself. In other plays O’Kelly dealt with Irish life 
equally realistically though not so powerfully, and he also wrote 
a few slight comedies which have been very well received. The 
early death of Seumas O’Kelly deprived Ireland of a dramatist 
of unusual power and of great promise. 

There is one considerable playwright dating from the older 
days still writing whose work has never yet received that recogni- 
tion which its quality demands. George Fitzmaurice had his 
first play, The Country Dressmaker, produced at the Abbey 
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Theatre as far back as 1907, but the play made little impression 
till its revival in 1912. He is rarely even mentioned by writers 
on the Irish theatre, yet his plays have been very influential and 
have left marks upon many of the lesser dramatists. His plays 
have been published, and it is very difficult to account for the 
neglect to which he has been subjected. His plays are all careful 
in workmanship, vivid in their language, and vivacious in 
characterisation. He can be as fantastic as Lord Dunsany, and 
the virility of his peasant speech is only surpassed by that of 
Synge. As a folk dramatist he is worthy to rank beside Synge 
and Colum. There is a grim little one-act tragedy of his, The 
Piedish, which might repay the attention of American producers, 
He has written also some of the newer melodrama, but The 
Country Dressmaker is a great play which has somehow been side- 
tracked. Julia Shea is a sentimental dressmaker who has 
remained faithful to Pats Connor, gone many years before to 
the States to make his fortune. Julia is addicted to the reading 
of novelettes, and she endows the absent Pats with all the virtues 
of her romantic heroes. Connor returns unexpectedly and learns 
how the dressmaker had patiently waited for him. He had 
almost forgotten her—had married in America without a thought 
of her existence. He is told how Julia had been fooled by the 
reading of forged letters, is touched by the cruelty of the trick, 
and tries to live up to her conception of him. She is very much 
disappointed, contrasting her remembrance of him, coloured by 
the novelettes, with what she sees, but in the end she turns with 
great dignity from the imaginary world of fiction to an acceptance 
of the realities. Few first plays have shown such qualities of 
style and technique as this. The characters are well observed, 
and the dialogue is rich with quaint terms and turns of speech. 
It is a perfect comedy of rural manners. 

Of the host of playwrights whose work has been produced at 
the Abbey Theatre in recent years very few give promise of 
important work in the future. Little one-act farces, crude 
melodrama, and political propaganda make up the bulk of the 
productions, but here and there may be discerned a gleam of hope 
for the future. There are three playwrights from whom good 
work may reasonably be expected—T. C. Murray, Brinsley 
MacNamara, and possibly Sean O’Casey. Three plays of con- 
siderable merit from the pen of T. C. Murray have been staged, 
but his best play has not yet been produced, though it has been 
published. The three plays upon which his reputation rests are 
all tinged with melodrama, but the little one-act tragedy is as 
grim and as moving as Riders to the Sea. Murray’s first play, 
Birthright, attracted attention by its swiftness and tragic intensity, 
but Maurice Harte, produced in 1912, still remains his best play ; 
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despite its looser construction, it excels in probability, and is 
therefore more convincing. Maurice is the pride of the family, 
for whom every sacrifice possible has been made so that he may 
become a priest. The farm has been mortgaged to meet the 
heavy expenses involved, but the end is in sight. In a few 
months he will be ordained, his brother will be married and his 
bride’s dowry used to clear the mortgage. The old people can 
then rest. Into this happy prospect is thrust the terrible news 
that Maurice cannot become a priest as he has no vocation. 
Argument is in vain—even his mother’s agony of disappointment 
cannot shake his resolve ; but in the end her vehement entreaty 
prevails, and he consents to return to the college. Nine months 
elapse, and Maurice has won the highest place in the final examina- 
tion. He is about to be ordained, and then he will come home 
for his brother’s wedding. All is expectancy—all hopes are fixed 
on these two great events. But hope is again thwarted—the 
strain has been too great for Maurice, and he has collapsed under 
it. He is brought back home a lunatic. The ending is terrible, 
but is handled with a restraint which makes the effect wonderfully 
poignant and in no way repulsive. It is the work of a man who 
is thoroughly familiar with the life and character which he 
depicts. The dialogue is close to reality and has dramatic force 
and fitness. It is not great tragedy, but it is not without very 
fine qualities. 

Brinsley MacNamara is favourably known as a novelist, but 
he has also written three plays, one of which, The Glorious Uncer- 
tainty, was produced in 1923. It is a comedy which reveals 
MacNamara in a new light, as his previous work was intensely 
sombre. It deals with the adventures of a broken English 
bookmaker among Irish racing enthusiasts, which gives scope 
for some realistically ironic portraiture. The humour is spontane- 
ous and free, and the play suggests that MacNamara may yet 
write very fine comedy. 

The third of those mentioned, Sean O’Casey, has had three 
plays produced at the Abbey Theatre in 1923 and 1924. He is 
the theatre’s newest recruit, and is at present its most popular 
playwright. His characters are taken from the slums of Dublin, 


- and his theme is little more than a commentary upon the warlike 


conditions of the city during the year 1920. The topicality of 
his theme and the locality of his characters have made his plays 
very popular with Dublin audiences. That he can draw character 
and write dialogue is undoubted, but it has yet to be demonstrated 
that he can write a great play. He, too, is thoroughly familiar 
with the people about whom he writes, as he has spent most of his 
life as a worker on the Dublin quays. His work gives ground for 
hope, and his next play is somewhat anxiously awaited. So far 
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there has been little of dramatic technique in his work, and in 
this, as in the nature of his characters, he somewhat resembles 
Eugene O’Neill. 

It will have been noted that most of the plays mentioned were 
produced before the war, and it has been already stated that very 
little of consequence has been done during the past ten years. At 
present the supply of Irish plays would seem to have almost 
ceased, and the Abbey Theatre is given over to revivals of Gold- 
smith, Ibsen, and Shaw. The Irish literary movement began 
with poetry, developed into drama, and now apparently has 
settled down to novels. The novel is to-day the accepted medium 
for Irish writers as the play was ten or fifteen years ago, and the 
quality of the programmes submitted by the Abbey Theatre has 
suffered in consequence. That may be but a passing phase; 
it may be that when the political turmoil has ceased the drama 
will have a new life. The years of turmoil through which Ireland 
has passed, from the great Dublin strike of 1913 to the civil 
warfare of 1923, will have provided material enough for powerful 
drama. This material is already being exploited by Sean O’Casey, 
and it may be that to the writers named will be added many 
others who have so far written only trivial plays, or who perhaps 
have never written at all. The Irish dramatic movement has 
had its years of brilliance and its years of decline. Perhaps the 
years of decline are near their end and a new era of brilliance 
is about to dawn. The work of the Dublin Drama League, 
which produces only the work of non-Irish dramatists, will aid 
considerably toward this end. It is well that Irish dramatists 
and potential dramatists should know something of the drama 
of other countries, and this knowledge may conduce to a stimula- 
tion, and perhaps a new orientation, of the drama in Ireland. 


ANDREW E. MALONE. 





ON LISTENING TO THE NIGHTINGALE 


Ir is always difficult to dissociate our impressions from literary 
and artistic memories, and it is especially difficult in the case of 
the nightingale’s song, which has been the subject of hundreds of 
poems and allusions at all times and in all languages. 

In order to appreciate the true value of such interpretations, 
and how far they may have been influenced by popular traditions 
or prejudices, we must endeavour to place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of a child or an uneducated man and to ask ourselves how the 
song would strike us if we could listen to it in a purely receptive 
mood untainted by memories. Should we, for instance, in such 
circumstances, endorse the common belief that the nightingale’s 
song is sad or melancholy ? 

This question was raised by Coleridge a century and a half 
ago in his criticism of Milton’s well-known lines : 


Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy. 


For Coleridge no bird can be melancholy. It is man who imparts 
his own mood to the song; he is sad, and likes to believe that 
Nature is sad with him : 


And many a poet echoes the conceit, 

Poet who has been building up the rhyme, 
When he had better far have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest dale. 


We should no doubt endorse this opinion if we could free eur- 
selves from all prejudice ; we should realise that there is nothing 
sad, nothing depressing, in that powerful and constant flow of 
melody. Its outbursts are sometimes disconnected, and we may 
lose the thread. It may be joy gone mad, but it is nevertheless 
one of the most overpowering expressions of joy which it is given 
to us to hear in this world. 

Still Milton’s opinion is not exceptional. It may be found in 
many poems scattered through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In most of these poems, the nightingale is called 
Philomela, and the influence of mythology may have altered the 
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spontaneous impression derived from the song. In his Ode to th 
Nightingale a French poet of the eighteenth century, Jeap. 
Baptiste Rousseau, wrote : 


Pourquoi, plaintive Philoméle, 

Songer encore & vos malheurs, 

Quand, pour apaiser vos douleurs, 
Tout cherche & vous marquer son zéle ? 


Evidently the poet thinks far less of the bird as it is than as it 
appears to him through the metamorphosis of mythology. Ia 
Fontaine tells us, in one of his fables, how Progne, the swallow, 
who lived in town, called on her ‘ poor sister ’ Philomela, who dwelt 
and sang in the woods. She begged her to leave her solitary retreat 
and give the people of the cities the opportunity of appreciating her 
talent : 

Aussi bien, en voyant les bois, 

Sans cesse il vous souvient 

Que Térée autrefois, 

Parmi des demeures pareilles, 

Exerga sa fureur sur vos divins appas. 


It is difficult to imagine how two of the most inspiring of all 
birds have been connected with the ghastly tragedy which has s0 
many points in common with Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus, 
Progne, the daughter of the King of Thebes, was given in marriage 
to Tereus, King of Thrace, who had helped her father to defend his 
city. After a time, finding that she could not live without the com- 
pany of her devoted sister Philomela, she sent Tereus to Thebes 
to fetch her. On the way back Tereus violated Philomela and cut 
her tongue out to prevent her from denouncing him. She never- 
theless succeeded in revealing the crime to Progne, who, in order 
to revenge herself on her husband, killed her only child and gave 
the body to the King to eat. The two sisters fled from the palace, 
and, being closely pursued by Tereus, prayed the gods to change 
them into birds. 

Whether we consider, as some scholars do, that the legend is of 
an explanatory nature and intimately connected with the main 
characteristics of the birds concerned, or—what seems far more 
likely—that it is in the nature of one of those fairy tales in which 
close pursuit by some giant or witch is providentially avoided by 
a metamorphosis, the fact remains that the literary interpretation 
of the nightingale has been strongly affected and, to a certain 
extent, falsified by the character of the heroine with whom it is so 
closely associated. 

In earlier periods, when mythology does not influence literature 
to the same extent and when, according to Coleridge, the poet 
‘stretches his limbs beside the brook’ instead of ‘ building up 
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the rhyme,’ the joyful element is far more in evidence. The 
literature of the Middle Ages, whether French, English or German, 
associates the nightingale with the glad coming of spring and the 
blossoming of love. Its call is the love-call used by Tristram, 
according to a poem of the thirteenth century, to draw Iseult from 
Mark’s chamber to a last tryst in the woods before the final 
parting. In The Romaunt of the Rose, the nightingale is the leader 
of the bird chorus bursting into song at the coming of light and 
warmth in May. For Chaucer, the bird hides itself ‘ among fresh 
leaves.’ Its affinities with the night, which have been so much 
insisted upon by the Romanticists, are seldom shown. Evidently 
for the writers of the period, just as, may we add, for any casual 
observer of to-day, the bird sings as beautifully under the sun as 
mder the moon, the only difference being that existing between 
the leader of the chorus and the soloist. 

Ronsard, who wrote about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
couples the nightingale with the lark in a morning song to his 
beloved : 
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Marie, levez-vous, vous étes paresseuse, 

Ja la gaye alouette au ciel a frédonné, 

Et ja le rossignol doucement jargonné, 

Dessus l’espine assis, sa complainte amoureuse. 
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nicus, | Thoughimbuedwith the traditionsand fashions of the Renaissance, 
riage | Ronsard scarcely alters the joyful character of the rossignol or 
id his | rossignolet, as he often prefers to call it. Philomela, with all the 
com- | melancholy which her name suggests, is far more prominent in the 
hebes | writings of Spenser and his contemporaries. We find in the works 
deut | of Sir Philip Sidney and John Lilly, a generation later, some 
ever. | interesting poems in which the genuine image of medizval times 





isalready affected by mythological associations, but without being 
spoilt by them : 







The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 
While late bare earth, proud of new clothing, springeth, ! 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making, 

And mournfully bewailing ; 

Her throat in tunes expresseth 

What grief her breast oppresseth 

For Tereus’ force on her chaste will prevailing. 













The first lines of Sidney’s song agree with the spring-like interpre- 
tation of medieval times, while the last have a flavour of the 
classical period. 

1 Petrarch is a notable exception. The nightingale bemoans the loss of its 


mate, as the poet laments the death of Laura; but the Renaissance began much 
eatlier in Italy, and Petrarch was already under the influence of the classic 


legend. 
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The same successful blending of the two tendencies is shown in 

John Lilly’s well-known ditty : 

What bird so sings, yet doth so wail ? 

Oh, ’tis the ravished nightingale ; 

* Jug, jug, jug, jug, Tereu,’ she cries, 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 
The bird’s song is faithfully translated, while the story of Philo- 
mela influences its meaning. 

It is not merely a coincidence that, at the same period, the 
night aspect of the nightingale comes more and more to the fore, 
Knowing Philomela’s story, the poets were naturally inclined to 
dwell on the characteristics of night, silence and solitude. It is 
scarcely necessary to recall Shakespeare’s allusion in The Merchant 
of Venice : 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 


When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 









Again, in Romeo and Juliet, in the farewell scene between the lovers, 
the nightingale stands for the symbol of night and the lark for the 
symbol of day, whereas, forty-one years before, Ronsard had 
associated them in his aubade. Shakespeare, however, never 
allows the human legend to interfere directly with his vision of 
Nature. When he speaks of Philomela and Progne in Titus 
Andronicus, it is not to compare the bird with the woman, but 
merely to explain one human tragedy by another. 

We are thus led back to the Lakists and the origins of the 
Romantic movement. This movement was a reaction, first in 
England and Germany, later in France, against the conventions 
of the classic period. One of these conventions consisted in looking 
at the wonders of Nature through the spectacles of mythology, 
and Coleridge’s criticism of the ‘ melancholy bird ’ may be largely 
attributed to the desire to free himself from such preconceived 
ideas.2, Wordsworth’s well-known outburst against the nightin- 
gale is no doubt due to a similar feeling, only, instead of accusing 
the poets who had wrongly interpreted the bird, he upbraids the 
innocent creature for the qualities which had been wrongly 
attributed to it. He prefers the stock-dove, 



















Who sings of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin and never ending, 
Of serious faith and inward glee, 


not so much because its song is more beautiful, but because he 
feels an instinctive antagonism against the morbid passion which 
2 It must, however, be noticed that in a previous poem, written presumably 


in 1795, Coleridge invokes Philomela, with her ‘ pity-pleading strains,’ and, 
strangely enough, here also quotes Milton’s words. 
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the nightingale suggests to a mind filled with the horrors of 
Philomela’s story. Blake seems to be nearer the truth when, 
in his Spring Song, he makes the ‘nightingale in the dale’ 
and the ‘ lark in the sky ’ merrily welcome in the year. 

The strain of melancholy has, nevertheless, come to stay, and 
it would need great perspicacity to determine to what extent, 
during the modern period, it is due to tradition or to the 
genuine impression made by the bird’s song. We feel inclined to 
suggest that, the classic poets having insisted on the melancholy 
character of the song, the yearning appeal of the long-drawn notes 
is often given a sad interpretation by modern writers, while the 
bubbling outburst of the trills which follow is once more rightly 
translated by them when in more joyful mood. 

The sad note prevails among the German Romanticists of the 
early nineteenth century. Brentano reads in the melody ‘ pain in 
love and love in pain.’ With Eichendorff the plaintive singer 
becomes the poet’s comforter who ‘ watches and weeps with him.’ 
Heine speaks of the ‘ divinely sad sound ’ of the ‘ sobbing, long- 
drawn tune,’ and also finds solace in companionship in woe. 

Matthew Arnold’s Philomela provides a curious example of 
reversion to the classic type, with due reference to the fable. The 
poet asks the bird, singing among the ‘ cool trees ’ by the Thames, 
whether the old pain will never be quenched. Will the moonshine 
and the dew afford no balm ? 


Dost thou to-night behold 
Here, through the moonlight of this English grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild ? 


The melancholy mood might be pursued right up to modern 
times. It again becomes prominent towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when pessimism and disillusionment are the key- 
note of literature, more particularly in France. ‘ All noises are 
silenced,’ writes Verlaine ; ‘ nothing but the voice, oh so languid, 
of the bird which was my first love, and which still sings as on the 
first day!’ The ‘ melancholy and heavy summer night ’ 


Berce sur l’azur qu’un vent doux effleure 
L’arbre qui frissonne et l’oiseau qui pleure, 


So, again, Samain : 


Cependant qu’aux buissons |’oiseau sentimental, 
L’oiseau triste et divin, que les ombres suscitent, 
Sur les jardins déserts ou les feuilles palpitent 
Fait ruisseler son coeur en sanglots de cristal. 


_fPhilomela, after doing much harm, has after all fulfilled her 
purpose. She has awakened the poets’ sensibility to a certain 
aspect of the bird’s call ignored in former days. But this aspect, 
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instead of making men deaf to the song’s essential meaning, only 
takes second place in their thoughts. The testimony of both 
English and French Romanticists is overwhelming on this point, 
Witness Shelley, in The Woodman and the Nightingale, that 
‘happy ’ bird ‘ whose music is a storm of sound.’ Keats’ well- 
known ode might have been written as a protest against the 
classic interpretation, in support of Coleridge’s contention : 


*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thy happiness, 

That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, .. . 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


The bird has never known ‘ the weariness, the fever and the 
fret’ of mankind. It was not ‘ born for death,’ and appears asa 
pure spirit endowed with freedom and immortality. How far we 
are from the pity inspired by Philomela in Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, 
and even from the comfort which its lament brought to Heine ! 

When Tennyson, in his Poet’s Song, wants to suggest the 
brightest of all human songs, he tells us that it is brighter even 
than the nightingale’s : 


The nightingale thought : ‘ I have sung many songs, 
But never one so gay.’ 


The French Romanticists, though not so emphatic as the 
English, dwell rather on the tender character of the melody. 
‘ Que le rossignol chante,’ writes Hugo, 


oiseau dont la voix tendre 
Contient de l’harmonie assez pour en répandre 
Sur tout l’amour qui sort des cceurs. 


Had Wordsworth been able to read it, the following passage of 
Lamartine’s Jocelyn might have softened his feeling towards the 
‘ creature of a fiery heart.’ Love and the anxiety to help its mate, 
sitting on the nest, alone prompt the nightingale’s singing : 


Ah! c’est le chant du mAle dans les bois, 
Qui, suspendu sur la cime d’un chéne, 
Fait ruisseler les ondes de sa voix ! 

Oh! l’entends-tu distiller goutte 4 goutte 
Ses longs soupirs aprés ses vifs transports, 
Puis, de son arbre étourdissant la vofite, 
Faire écumer des cascades d’accords ? 


It is not the first time that we meet this comparison, and it will 
not be the last. The liquid quality of the bird’s song has inspired 
a number of comparisons connecting it with raindrops, streams, 
waterfalls and bursting bubbles, which are so obvious that they 
must unavoidably recur. 

A poet from Bruges, writing in Flemish in the last years of the 
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nineteenth century, has succeeded in finding a few more images. 
To him the nightingale is a weaver before his loom, ‘ singing gaily 
while he weaves his thread,’ or a ‘ censer full of sweetness, in which 
angelic hands burn heavenly perfumes,’ or a ‘ peal of golden bells.’ 
The notes which spring from its throat are like ‘ bubbles of water 
running down from a roof,’ or like ‘ pearls fallen from a broken 
necklace, dancing on marble steps.’ Gezelle humbles himself 
before the miracle, the unattainable and incomprehensible wonder, 
ofthe melody. He scarcely dares to interpret it. 

Christina Rossetti seems to be dominated by the same emotion : 














Hark! That’s the nightingale 
Telling the self-same tale ' 
Her song told when this ancient earth was young... . . 







We call it love and pain, 
The passion of her strain, 
And yet we little understand or know : 

Why should it not be rather joy that so 
Throbs in each throbbing vein ? 












This questioning answer is the best we have been able to find to the 
problem raised by Coleridge. We cannot help feeling that the 
latter’s challenge came at the right time and was to a certain 
extent justified, but his conclusion is far too sweeping when he 
declares that— 








In nature there is nothing melancholy. 





What did he think of the cry of other night birds, of the whistling of 
the wind in pine trees, and of the breaking of waves on the shore 
during a stormy night ? Neither can it be contended, as is often 
done, that natural objects are nothing in themselves and are only 
what we make them. The wonder which stops the pen of Gezelle 
and of Christina Rossetti and turns their mind to God is not merely 
the sheer delight of a song or a sight, but the mysterious way in 
which these things answer to our own moods. Whether we decide 
that the nightingale’s song is glad or sad, or contains a certain 
blending of joy and melancholy, we only mean by that that it 
awakens such feelings in ourselves. It is not necessary that the 
bird should share them. The love-call of the owl is as lugubrious 
as its danger signal, and blind chaffinches in small cages sing as 
well as, if not better than, their companions hopping freely in the 
neighbouring trees. The light of a star, the colour of a flower, the 
song of a bird, are great revelations, whether we recognise our soul 
in theirs or whether the mysterious affinity which binds us 
together reflects the spirit of our common Maker. 
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ART AND BEAUTY 


‘ In the morning of life the Truthful wooed the Beautiful, and their 
offspring was Love.’ This is the opening sentence of Thackeray’s 
delightful parody of Bulwer Lytton. 

To me it is not quite as absurd as it looks ; there is something, 
at any rate, in the conjunction of truth and beauty which appeals 
to me. It is curious that in modern art the flouting of ‘ truth to 
Nature ’ which has become quite a hobby with many artists and 
art critics is combined with a remarkable cult of ugliness, especially 
manifest in the portrayal of human beings. 

In the old days all the leading authorities on art used to lay 
stress on the necessity of a close study of Nature with a view to its 
truthful representation. The great Leonardo is very strong on 
this point, and indeed generally the artist used to take a somewhat 
humble view of his relation to Nature ; ‘ II se faisait tout petit 
devant la Nature,’ as Zola says of his artist hero in L’Euvre: and 
this is an attitude that used to be universally commended by art 
critics. Ruskin wrote five large volumes to demonstrate Turner’s 
wonderful fidelity to Nature and to confute those carping critics 
who complained that Turner’s pictures were lacking in reality. 
Ruskin pleaded at great length and with extraordinary eloquence 
and research that Turner was one of the closest observers of 
Nature that had ever lived ; and, paradoxical though it may seem, 
he more or less proved his case. Turner was always making notes 
of natural phenomena ; the cellars of the National Gallery are 
full of them. He never relied on his imagination unless it were 
fortified by facts most laboriously acquired. 

That this is the right method for even the most imaginative 
artists I have no doubt whatever, but the point of view of modern 
writers upon art is mostly quite opposed to this. In the jargon of 
modern art critics the one thing to be avoided is ‘ representation,’ 
by which is meant the faithful rendering of Nature. The function 
of painting is so to distort Nature that the picture shall represent 
the personality of the painter much more than the scene that 
he depicts. This doctrine is a very comfortable one for the 
artist and is naturally popular. The representation of Nature 
is a task of extreme difficulty, and demands much labour and 
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the greatest qualities of eye and hand. No untrained eye or 
hand can come near to it. But the representation of the artist 
himself is very easy, if it were worth doing. He has only to give 
up the struggle with Nature and avoid correcting his imperfec- 
tions of vision and execution, and the trick is done. Personally 
I prefer to be one of the strugglers. 

All training in art used to be directed to fitting the artist for 
this struggle. In my young days our laborious student work from 
the plaster cast and from the living model was devoted to gaining 
the power of accurate representation and to the elimination of 
errors due to imperfect observation. The task of the teacher was to 
point out in what way the drawing or painting differed from the 
model. It was not of much use for the student to say, ‘ But I see 
it like that.’ Such a plea was given short shrift. It was pointed 
out very forcibly that he did not see it like that ; he only repre- 
sented it like that, owing to carelessness and want of observation, 
But in the modern theory all this elaborate training is worse than 
useless. It was directed to the minimising of the personal error. 
But it is precisely this personal divergence from truth to Nature 
which is now applauded in a work of art. It is that which saves 
it from the cardinal sin of representation. It is that which reveals 
the artist, chiefly, I may say, by revealing his shortcomings. Any 
training which tends to cure him of his shortcomings obviously 
brings him closer to representation, which is the great thing to be 
avoided. Logically all training should be scrapped. 

Fortunately the modern theorists are not logical—anything 
but that. At one well-known school of art and possibly at others a 
sort of compromise is arrived at. The individuality of the student 
is so sacred that work considered bad by the teacher is often 
condoned, in the desperate hope that it may lead to something 
remarkable in the future. 

I am an impenitent Representationist ; and I hold firmly to the 
ancient theory epitomised by a well-known teacher who, when 
asked by a student what he should do to his drawing, said, ‘ Get 
it like.’ ‘ And after that ?’ said the student. ‘Get it more like.’ 
It will probably be objected that this kind of training would ruin 
the initiative of the pupil and prevent his developing his originality. 
Iam confident it would do nothing of the kind. The great obstacle 
to the development of originality is imperfect technique. The 
power of representation is essential to the development of even the 
most poetic imaginings. 

I do not think I need refer to Cubist and Futurist nonsense. 
Having hardly any relation to the world about us and having no 
imaginative quality, these movements have died of dulness ; their 
only appeal was that of novelty, and when this wore off there was 
nothing left. Modern art, even the most advanced, bears some 
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resemblance to Nature. It does profess to represent natura] 
objects and even human beings. Unfortunately, these human 
beings are so distorted in form and colour that they are extremely 
unpleasant to anyone who cares for beauty. 

And here I come to my main thesis—the connection between 
truth and beauty. A disregard of truth leads to caricature, and 
caricature is fatal to beauty. 

I have a great respect for the art of caricature in its proper 
field. It may be described as an exaggeration of abnormalities, 
It seizes on any divergence from the normal and makes it diverge 
still more, in extreme cases to an extent which is impossible in 
Nature. Its aim is to make people ridiculous (in many cases a 
quite legitimate aim). Incidentally it always makes them much 
uglier than they are. I imagine that advanced art has a different 
aim (although I do not know what it is), but, the method being 
similar to that of caricature, the result is also similar. There are 
many good-looking people in the world, but never a single one in 
advanced painting; and this is serious. When Van Gogh mis- 
represents a wooden chair it Coes not very much matter ; when he 
misrepresents a human being the case is much worse. And Van 
Gogh is a comparatively mild sinner compared with other expo- 
nents of this decadent school. If we were to meet in the streets 
the sort of people depicted in modern art, we should turn from 
them in loathing. Even for the admirers of the advanced school 
it must be a great effort to conquer the distaste that the natural 
man feels for human beings of abnormal form and colouring. 

This question of human beauty is very important. It is 
hard to define, and yet there is a general consensus of all civilised 
peoples that certain types are more beautiful than others. There 
is more agreement about masculine than about feminine beauty. 
The masculine type that is universally admired is what may be 
called the essentially manly one—a well-grown athletic body with 
a head expressive of vigour and intelligence. In judging of female 
beauty the sexual element is so strong that it complicates the 
question. In prehistoric Europe there seems to have been a cult 
of the fat, steatopygous woman—a cult that persists with many 
negro races, whose chiefs demand in their wives a high standard of 
obesity and a great development of the hind quarters. As culture 
advances these over-developed forms are neglected for the healthy 
normality of which the best expression is to be found in Greek 
sculpture. In this the female type does not differ very markedly 
from the male. The contours of the female are rounder and softer ; 
the hips are a little larger; the waist is a little smaller; the legs 
are less muscular and slightly knock-kneed as compared with the 
male. The development of the breast is moderate in classical 
sculpture, much too moderate for Oriental taste, which has an 
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ideal of full-bosomed houris. In Indian sculpture the females are 
always big-hipped and big-breasted. 

In modern times we still pay homage to the Greek ideal, but 
we mostly admire a somewhat less robust type. In essentials, 
however, until the arrival of modern art most painters and 
sculptors adopted the classical ideal with the full approval of the 
average man and woman. It was the universality of this type in 
art which finally provoked a reaction. I admit that it had become 
rather monotonous, and men, being fickle by nature, began to 
hanker after other goddesses. This at first was all to the good. 
It is not well to narrow our conception of beauty overmuch. 
There are many very beautiful people who diverge from the normal 
type, but the point is that this divergence must not be too great ; 
any considerable divergence means a partial and unwholesome 
development ; in extreme cases it becomes pathological, and the 
admiration of deformity and disease is a very deadly thing. 

Here we are on the track of something of much more import- 
ance than any question of art. The future of the race is at stake. 
The average man still chooses his wife to a great extent for her 
personal attractions, and it is well that he should do so if he 
wishes to have healthy and well-formed children ; but this is on 
the supposition that he is attracted by healthy and well-formed 
women. If the contrary is the case, if he is attracted by abnor- 
mality, if he gets to like the sort of women depicted in advanced 
art, then woe betide the human race! It is true that if his ideal is 
that of the very advanced painters he can never attain it, for 
fortunately such women do not exist, but there are unhappy 
approximations to them, and even an approximation can bea 
grave danger to eugenics. 

It is very odd to me that so many artists seem to take but little 
interest in this question of human beauty. They simply dismiss 
it with a sneer about ‘ pretty, pretty ’ and ‘ chocolate-box,’ neither 
of which designations applies in the least to classical art nor to the 
art of the Italian Renaissance. It is very easy to steer clear of the 
chocolate-box without abandoning the pursuit of beauty. Yet so 
violent is the reaction that there is now a positive cult of ugliness. 
When I last saw the students’ work at the Academy I was struck 
by the poor physique of the models who had been employed for 
the drawing and painting from the life. On inquiry I found this 
attributed to a new rule that the students could choose their 
own models, and that they, with the extremist temperament of 
the young, preferred to choose them ugly in order to avoid any 
suspicion of mere prettiness. I hasten to add in defence of the 
poor models that no doubt their defects were made the most of 
in the reproductions. 

I recollect seeing some years ago a very fine study from the 
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‘nude in the studio of a distinguished lady artist. I admired the 
painting, but regretted that it was wasted on a model with such 
a poor figure. I asked why had she not chosen one of the fine, 
well-proportioned girls of whom there are quite a number in the 
profession. 

‘Surely,’ I said, ‘it must give you much more pleasure to 
paint from a fine model than from a poor one ?’ 

‘No,’ said the artist ; ‘it is a matter of complete indifference 
tome.’ It is this spirit that I deplore. 

There are many manifestations of it. A short time ago there 
was a great boom in negro sculpture, much fostered by the 
eloquent pen of Mr. Roger Fry. If I remember rightly, he compared 
these bestial figures with the Elgin Marbles, not unfavourably. Of 
course, this boom did not last, but others have taken its place. 

Then there is the cult of El Greco—the one old master who 
delighted in distorted forms and unwholesome colouring, and fell 
into well-merited oblivion until the bad taste of the present genera- 
tion of critics obtained for him a vogue that he never had before 
‘and, I trust, will never have again. 

Then there is the purchase for the National Gallery at a vast 
price of a hideous picture by Pieter Breughel, in which the figures 
are entirely out of proportion and the faces are repulsive, to say 
nothing of the recent purchase of works by Van Gogh, as to which 
words fail me. 

Recently there was exhibited at the Leicester Galleries a 
series of pictures by a lady who, we are assured, is a very dis- 
tinguished French artist. The subjects are mostly young women 
showing a good deal of what one gathers is meant for their legs, 
. but I hasten to add that there is no tinge of impropriety ; they 
resemble real legs so little that no one could accuse them of sug- 
gestiveness. The really interesting thing about these ladies is 
that they have no noses. They have eyes and mouths of a pro- 
nounced type, accentuated by obvious maquillage, but no noses. I 
do not recollect that any critic has openly protested against this 
childish nonsense. Some, indeed, have acclaimed it with rapture ; 
even the sanest have only damned with faint praise. 

The attitude of the critics is most disheartening ; they seem 
positively afraid to criticise this decadent stuff. If only one of 
‘them would stand up and call it plainly the impudent rubbish 
that it is, I should have some hope. 

The odd thing is that they still do lip homage to the really 
great masters. They are ready enough to extol Rembrandt and 
Velasquez and Titian, and then go on to speak with an equal 
reverence of the men whom they call the founders of modern art 
—Cézanne, Matisse, Goguin, Van Gogh and the rest. It is enough 
to make Velasquez turn in his grave. That he, the greatest master 
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of noble and realistic portraiture, should be likened to these clumsy 
caricaturists ! Velasquez, who painted even the dwarfs and idiots 
of the Court of Spain with such tenderness and humanity that they 
seem to have a sort of pathetic dignity—that he should be likened 
to these others who took ordinary human beings and made them 
look like misshapen idiots ! 

The truth about these several founders of the modern school 
is that they had no power of representation and consequently fell 
into caricature. The least incompetent of the four is probably 
Cézanne, who did at times endeavour to work in the style of the 
old masters, but with singular ill-success. An eminent French 
critic remarked, ‘Ce que j’admire dans la vie du pére Cézanne, 
c'est sa persévérance a faire de la mauvaise peinture.’ 

It is in portraiture that these new doctrines seem to me to 
produce the worst effect. Even Sargent, whom I regard as the 
greatest living portrait-painter, is not quite free from the tendency 
towards caricature which is the besetting sin of modern por- 
traiture. He can, when he chooses, give very beautiful and 
dignified representations of his sitters, but he does not always 
choose ; in his intense search for character he sometimes goes a 
little over the edge. In the lesser lights of modern portraiture 
caricature is rampant, sometimes very clever caricature. The 
result is often brilliant and animated, and is much appreciated by 
the public and by the less intimate friends of the victim, but not 
by himself nor bw his real friends. Indeed, one eminent portrait 
painter is reported to have complained that every fresh sitter 
meant a fresh enemy. This style of portraiture is a great tempta- 
tion to the younger men who have their way to make. It is, of 
course, the public and the critics who make the reputation of a 
young painter, and it is much easier to impress them by a lively 
caricature than by a sober presentation of a man at his ordinary 
best, which I think should be the aim of the portrait-painter. I 
say ‘ his ordinary best ’ advisedly, for it is surely not only legiti- 
mate, but praiseworthy, to represent a man rather at his best than 
at his worst, but it must not be a very exceptional best, or the 
likeness will suffer. 

As for the jazz portraits done under the influence of the much- 
boomed post-Impressionist painters, they are not even good 
caricatures. The test of a good caricature is in its essential 
resemblance to humanity even when most exaggerated. For 
instance, the work of Max Beerbohm, although wilfully distorted 
to the extremest limit, always reminds one of human beings, which 
the most advanced portraiture certainly does not. 

I will not end on a note of pessimism. There are certain signs 
of a welcome change. Even in Paris, which is the home of 
modernity in art, the salons appear to be getting less freakish. 
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If only our art critics were a little less anxious to be in the swim 
and had a little more courage in denouncing obvious absurdities, 
we might have some hope of exorcising the demon of ugliness 
and caricature and even of returning to the sanity of the great 
masters. 


Joun COLLIER. 
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THE worid (it is a proud reflection) is governed by homo sapiens : 
perhaps malicious quadrupeds, aware of our present situation, 
would add that it looks it. But it is not always easy to distinguish 
the master of the world from the remainder of the brute creation. 
His physical equipment is scandalously simian ; and his mental 
qualities vary between the bovine and the bird-like. The proud 
attempt is often made to found a claim to superiority upon his 
manufactures ; but his case, even here, is sometimes less than 
thin. He makes tunnels; but so does the mole. He makes 
bridges; but so does the beaver. He makes laws; but so 
(without professional assistance) does the ant. He makes 
filigree ; but the spider makes it too. He makes songs; but 
the birds make better ones. 

Yet there is one handicraft which is his peculiar secret. Perhaps 
it may serve as the mystery of the human guild. What other 
animal makes gods? One puts the question a little haughtily 
and pauses, with easy confidence, for a reply. The brute creation 
is shamed into a respectful silence. It hangs its head; its tail 
is (where possible) between its legs. There is no answer to the 
human challenge, because man alone makes gods. He makes 
them on the oddest occasions and from the most unpromising 
material. From rainstorms, from sunsets, from trees, from 
thunder, from running water and stones with peculiar shapes, 
the strange little creature fashions divinities. His capacity for 
adoration is inexhaustible; and it is lavished upon the most 
remarkable objects. 

But of all the gods which man has ever made the most singular 
are those which he makes out of other men. Sometimes the 
venerated person has a religious turn ; in such cases he is added, 
quite simply, to the bright company of the skies and becomes a 
god pur sang—like the gaunt Mahomet and the mild Gautama 
Buddha. But more frequently his career has a merely national 
significance ; and the deification of these political figures has 
produced queer series of patriotic sub-religions which, fascinating 
as folk-lore, strangely complicate the task of the historian. 
Patriotism and centenaries are the two greatest enemies of 
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Truth. The shy lady seems to retire into the cool depths of her 
well when she hears a brass band coming or detects the deeper 
note of memorial orators tuning up. But she is nowhere harder 
to discern than in those careers which have been overlaid by this 
odd craving for mythology. A persevering monarch of Teutonic 
origin, named Karl, reappears in French fable as a semi-divine 
old man of colossal stature, with miraculous accomplishments, 
and in direct communication with heaven through the Archangel 
Gabriel. The French imagination seems peculiarly friendly to 
these transfigurations. For a still more questionable character, 
whom a series of happy accidents elevated to the throne of 
France in the early years of the Nineteenth Century, emerges in a 
blaze of theological glory, which can hardly be stated except in 
the decorous terms of classical mythology. The fortunate 
artillerist 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 


A far-shining figure is seen to sit above the thunder on the 
Napoleonic Olympus ; on his right hand is the eagle (how fortunate 
that his heraldic advisers did not adopt, as they nearly did, the 
elephant) ; beside him sit one or other of the ladies who were 
cast to play the part of Juno; and to right and left gleams the 
bright circle of the lesser gods, with a distinct preponderance of 
Mars and a brisk competition between his sisters for the agreeable 
réle of Venus. Can it be wondered that historians have failed 
to render the lineaments of the deified Emperor? Folk-lore 
defies the search for truth ; and any age, which has once glowed 
under its magic touch, is lost to history. 

No period, perhaps, is richer in such mythology than the 
decade which produced the American Revolution. A century of 
patriotism has transfigured the facts ; and there is a fine profusion 
of semi-divine personages. Infernal deities abound in Dantesque 
abundance. The mild features of King George III. acquire, as 
they preside over the Brocken of British policy, a Tartaric 
magnificence. Lord North, 


One next himself in power and next in crime, 


shambles a little inadequately through the part of Beelzebub. 
And the assembled ‘ Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, 
Powers,’ which lived upon the British taxpayer between the years 
1760 and 1782 loom in the sinister glare of their infernal characters. 
One had almost forgotten that they were human beings who 
played at loo and lived in a pleasant world—when fine ladies 
said ‘ Pho’ and sent little notes to gentlemen by their abigails. 

Almost equally baffling is the blinding white radiance which 
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evelops, to the American eye, the fathers of his country. Yet 
Dr. Franklin was a man; General Washington was almost 
human; and the fatal bullet which struck down Mr. Hamilton 
was not averted, as it sped from Mr. Burr’s pistol, by some divine 
mother, invisible in a cloud. One even doubts how far these 
laborious apotheoses perform any real service to the reputations 
which they are designed to glorify. One may conceivably 
worship, but one can never admire, a god. The adored object 
is removed into a sphere beyond the reach of mere affection ; and 
his appetites are starved upon a perpetually unsatisfying diet 
of rather perfunctory incense. Yet these men were once alive. 
Those chilly figures, in their marble attitudes, had wives and 
doubts and failings. Each of them, after his fashion, was strong, 
weak, admirable, reprehensible, before a sacerdotal view of 
history froze him into perfection, set him in his niche, and erected 
him as the immobile totem of some national virtue. 

And there is another side to it all. Every religion breeds 
itssceptics. Canonisation creates the agnostic ; and great names, 
which might have earned respect on the human plane, become 
the targets of young unbelievers. Nothing is more distressing 
than to observe the disproportionate fall which follows over- 
valuation. One has seen it in innumerable poets. The popular 
painter waits for posterity, as for a hangman. And the same 
monotonous pendulum which swings national heroes to the skies 
will one day drop them almost out of sight. Did not a minor 
poet in New York say of a highly questionable prince, so early 
as the year 1837, that he was ‘a rather dull man of the order of 
Washington’? There is a stupid alternation of praise and blame ; 
little men run about among the national images looking for feet 
of clay, or laboriously bleach historical black sheep. It is a 
singularly aimless process; and there is no corrective, except 
the substitution of a clear-eyed estimate for the ecstasies of 
patriotic religion. 

Not, be it said, that all the fixed ideas are upon one side of 
the Atlantic. There is an equally distorted body of doctrine 
through which the American Revolution is reflected in the English 
mind. The stern figures, before which awed worshippers swing 
republican censers, recur in British legend under a strange 
disguise. There they are oddly shrunken ; they dwindle into a 
provincial pettiness; and their voices monotonously intone the 
dreary formule of sedition. The British misconception relates 
principally to the American leaders: Englishmen have few 
illusions about their own. Their national modesty is rarely 
recognised abroad ; but, by an admirable tradition, they hardly 
ever make extravagant claims on behalf of their public men. 
Profoundly respectful of themselves, they are generally economical — 
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of respect for their masters. So one is not confronted with a 
national cult for King George III.; reference to Mr. Grenville 
is rare in public speeches ; and Lord North is one of the few Tory 
statesmen after whom no club in Oxford has yet been named. 
But in place of the men who opposed them they have erected a 
disfiguring mythology, which renders almost as little of the facts 
as the loftiest flights of republican eloquence. General Washing- 
ton, that profoundly British country gentleman, has become a 
dangerous revolutionary; the benevolent Dr. Franklin flits 
across the stage as a sinister conspirator; and Mr. Hamilton 
reappears in the uncongenial character of a dreary prig. It is 
all as remote from the truth as that glorious charade which has 
delighted American minds for a century with the elevating 
spectacle of Lord North in the sombre trappings of Alva and the 
Neronic despotism of King George. 

The two myths form a pleasing contrast and may well engage 
the attention of folk-lorists. Some unborn Frazer should pursue 
a Golden Bough through the dark forest of Thanksgiving Day 
oratory and Anglo-American school text-books. But the figures 
of that age have surely receded far enough into the long perspective 
of history for a more detached view. Whilst they still remained 
relevant to public controversies, politics demanded a lively 
distortion. The long story was simplified into a party cry; 
and the actors in the piece were merely divided into villains 
and heroes with a precision which brought them within the compre- 
hension of the humblest politician. That has been the fate of 
almost every great event in history. A century ago the British 
schoolboy approached the execution of Charles I. with grave 
partisanship ; half a century later professors exchanged challenges 
about the Reformation. But as Prerogative and Protestantism 
passed out of active politics into history, it became possible to 
discern the outline of the facts through that clearer (though 
frostier) atmosphere. So, one may hope, the American Revolution 
emerges slowly into the daylight. The Sons of Liberty follow the 
Roundheads into historic reality. Stiff figures step off their 
pedestals and become human once more ; and men whom one had 
seen fitfully under the shifting glare of patriotic limelight sit to 
historians for their portraits by the still light of studios. The 
political controversy has almost fallen silent. The Stamp Act 
is no longer debated in the remoter villages of either country ; 
and the competing eloquence of Mr. Burke and Mr. Henry compels 
few cheers beyond the silent applause of students in libraries. 
The dispute has become an old problem in administration, almost 
in geography ; and there are no longer any sides to it, except the 
two sides of the Atlantic. The debate is ended; and historians 
hover over that quiet battlefield. 
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In this still air one may set up an easel to paint a few portraits. 
It would be safer, perhaps, to make the usual genuflexions before 
the stiff effigies erected by tradition on patriotic totems. National 
fabus are awkward things to disregard. But it seems more 
respectful to a man, even if he was a great man, to depict him as a 
man. And since they lived in the hard, bright light of the 
Eighteenth Century, by which Mr. Walpole saw everything and 
M. de Voltaire saw through everything, when anxious ladies 
were closeted with their mantua-makers and young gentlemen of 
fashion eloped with pretty nymphs, how clearly one can see them, 
those men who (some of them without intending it) made two 
nations grow where one nation grew before. 


PHILIP GUEDALLA, 
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A CRIME OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE RED Cross KNIGHTS 


In the year 1119 two young French knights, Hugues de Payens 
and Geoffroi de Saint-Omer, together with seven other proven 
warriors of noble birth, pledged themselves, in the service of 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin, to defend the pilgrims’ road to 
Jerusalem. In the presence of the Patriarch they bound them- 
selves by the monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and implicit 
obedience both to the Patriarch and to whomsoever of their own 
number should be elected their Master, while a fourth vow 
pledged them to keep the roads open and safe for pilgrims to the 
Holy Land.’ Before long these ‘ poor soldiers of Jesus Christ ’— 
whose seal, in token of their humility and poverty, represented 
two knights mounted on one horse—were awarded quarters in the 
Latin palace, which occupied the ancient site of Solomon’s 
Temple on Mount Moriah, and acquired thence their later name 
of Knights Templar. 

The fame of these small beginnings quickly spread throughout 
Europe, and when at the Council of Troyes (1128) these ‘ poor 
soldiers ’ were organised formally as a military religious order, 
and received a charter based on the Cistercian rule but adapted 
to the needs of their peculiar status, half-monk, half-soldier, the 
flower of Christian knighthood flocked to enrol itself in their ranks. 
The ideal of the Templar’s life—the life of the cloister combined 
with a life of incessant warfare for all that men held highest and 
most sacred—was one that appealed strongly to the spirit of the 
age ; and from that time forward in every battle of the Crusades 
the blood-red cross of the Templars led the van, and filled the 


1 «The Templars live together as an agreeable but frugal community, without 
wife or children ; claiming as their own nothing—not even their own will. They 
are never idle ; when they are not marching against the infidels, either they are 
attending to their arms or horses, or they are engaged, at the bidding of their 
superior, in pious exercises. They share alike each other’s honours and each 
other’s burdens, that thus they may fulfil the law of Christ. . . . On the eve of 
battle, they arm themselves within with faith, without with steel. Their con- 
fidence is in the Lord of Hosts, and in His cause they seek a sure victory or a holy 
and honourable death.” (St. Bernard, In Praise of the New Chivalry.) 
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civilised world with the fame of their courage and devotion. 
Before five years had elapsed nearly every one of the original 
three hundred, who had returned with Hugues de Payens from the 
Council of Troyes, had died, as their contemporaries esteemed, a 
martyr’s death. 

Unfortunately it was the early popularity of the order that 
produced the first insidious germs of ultimate decay. The Council 
of Troyes had transferred the allegiance of its members from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem to the Holy See, and the Popes—who 
purposed to constitute them a militia, dependent solely ypon the 
papal power, and sworn to fight blindly in its defence—heaped 
upon the order favours and privileges which incurred for it the 
envy and hatred both of temporal and spiritual powers. The 
increasing wealth of the order was another fruitful source of 
enmity and apprehension. No sooner had the Popes promised 
salvation to those who commuted personal service in the Crusades 
for the bestowal of money and lands on the military orders than 
countless manors and priories, together with their revenues, 
passed into their hands. And, above and beside all else, there were 
the Templars’ pride and arrogance, almost as proverbial as their 
courage, which undermined their popularity with the generai 
public. When the crisis came not a hand was raised in their 
defence. 

The first direct blow at their security, however, was the 
papal innovation which diverted the employment of the money 
and vows offered in defence of the Holy Sepulchre to the 
advancement of other interests nearer home. When eternal 
salvation was assured at infinitely less cost and danger it 
was only natural that the laity should accept the change 
willingly. | Ere long enthusiasm for what hitherto had been 
the rallying point of Christendom had waned to the extent that 
men and means alike were lacking to defend the Cross against the 
Crescent. 

With the fall of Acre, 1291, the Christians finally were driven 
from the Holy Land. When Saladin recovered Jerusalem at the 
close of eighty-seven years of Christian rule the Templars had 
retired to that stronghold, and thence had carried on their mission 
of protection. Unfortunately they worked also serious detriment 
to their sacred cause by desperate quarrels with their hated rivals, 
the Knights of St. John. Nevertheless their final effort in the East 
was worthy of the best traditions of their famous order. After 
Homeric struggles against hopeless odds both the military 
orders in Western Asia were practically exterminated at the fall 
of Acre. 

The survivors of the Hospitallers, later capturing Rhodes, 
constituted themselves from this base a Christian bulwark 
Vor. XCVII—No, 578 ss 
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against the advance of the Mahommedans in the Mediterranean, 
Thus they convinced the world that they still had a mission to 
fulfil. A remnant of the Templars—even the certainty of anni- 
hilation could induce only ten of the surviving knights to betray 
their trust—fled with the treasure of the order to Cyprus, where, 
for a time, they managed to maintain and revive the flickering 
flame of the Templar fortunes. The order had saved its wealth and 
it had no difficulty in filling up its ranks ; but the Spanish branch 
alone continued the campaign against the Saracens. The order, 
with this solitary exception, had forfeited the purpose of its 
existence. Consequently it fell an easy prey to an avaricious 
French monarch, to whom its immense wealth offered fatal 
attraction. 

It is true that the deep obligations of Philip IV. to their order 
might have persuaded the Templars of their security at his hands. 
Outwardly the relations between them remained cordial to the 
very last. In 1299 the order in France had supplied the King with 
500,000 livres as a dowry for his sister. When to evade his 
financial difficulties he had debased the coinage, it was in the 
temple at Paris that he found a refuge from the fury of the 
populace. Yet perhaps it was the very power of the Red Cross 
knights to aid that aroused his antagonism. Here within his 
own kingdom was a force that exceeded his control—a force 
whose arms and riches might be turned against himself at any 
moment. 

For a time at least the Pope appears to have shrunk from an 
enterprise which involved the betrayal of men who had been 
consistently Icyal to the Holy See ; but it was not long before the 
King found means to force his hand. Ugly rumours were current 
of immorality and heresy within the order. They originated for 
the most part with recreant knights and serving brethren who for 
their shortcomings had been expelled from the order; but the 
rigid secrecy that enveloped the rites of the community readily 
lent colour to such accusations. When once the King had 
secured information—such information as always is forthcoming 
quickly in return for payment—sufficient to enable him to rouse 
popular indignation against the order, the game was in his 
hands. The powerful machinery of the Inquisition would effect 
the rest. 

In 1305 the depositions that Philip had procured from enemies 
of the order were laid before the Pope, who professed considerable 
scepticism as to its guilt ; though he admitted that the proofs 
presented to him were strong. A year later the Grand Masters 
both of the Templars and of the Hospitallers were summoned 
before the Pope in France. The Master of the Hospitallers 
excused himself ; the Master of the Templars, Jacques de Molai, 
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came to France. - Various matters were discussed, and amongst 
them the prospects of a fresh Crusade and the amalgamation of 
the military orders. No mention, however, seems to have been 
made of any accusations, and it was not till the following spring, 
April 1307, that de Molai, rendered uneasy by certain vague 
rumours, himself raised the question with the Pope and received 
from him complete reassurance of his doubts. Possibly Clement 
himself had not decided definitely what course to adopt, but the 
obvious result of his reply was to deliver the Templars, body and 
soul, to their most ruthless foe. 

In October of that same year, 1307, the blow fell. The King, 
acting in unison with his confessor, Guillaume de Paris, who was 
also Inquisitor of France, and assisted by his Ministers under the 
leadership of Guillaume de Nogaret, had collected his preliminary 
evidence. He then issued a secret order to the various provincials, 
directing that at daybreak on the 13th all Templars should be 
seized in their beds and cast into prison. The sudden move was 
entirely successful. Rumours indeed may have reached the 
Templars’ ears, but if so only a very few regarded them seriously ; 
the large majority, trusting to the power and prestige of their 
order, and possibly to Philip’s gratitude, were captured without 
a struggle. 

The next day, Saturday, de Nogaret and his colleagues 
rehearsed before the University of Paris and the bishops—than 
whom, as we have already seen, the unfortunate Knights Templar 
had no bitterer foes—the crimes which they professed to have 
found rampant amongst them. On the morrow, Sunday, the mob 
was assembled in the palace gardens, where Dominican preachers 
and royal deputies inflamed them to indignation against the 
doomed order. In addition to this a proclamation was issued, 
probably by de Nogaret, to the effect that ‘ a bitter fact, a deplor- 
able fact, a fact terrible to think on, terrible to hear, a fact detest- 
able, execrable, abominable and inhuman, already had resounded 
in the ears of the people, and had caused a thrill of the most 
violent horror,’ until the King, reluctantly compelled to abandon 
his first hopes that the accusations were due solely to hatred and 
envy, had consulted the Pope (although, as we have seen, he now 
was acting without his sanction), and finally had yielded to the 
counsel of his barons and to the entreaties of the Inquisitor of 
France.” 

Moreover, lest any surviving branch of the order incon- 
veniently should claim the residue of its wealth, royal letters 
were despatched to every potentate of Europe, stating the 
heresies of which Philip had found the Templars guilty, and 
requesting every ruling power to combine in their suppression. 


* Georges Lizerand, Clement V. et Philippe IV., le Bel. 
ss2 
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No sooner were these preliminary” formalities duly completed 
than the Inquisition set to work, and with such effect that of the 
138 knights arrested in Paris alone, only three refused to admit 
at least some of the charges. How could they do otherwise, when 
on all sides of them comrades were dying, either under torture or 
of the cold and hunger to which they were exposed in their damp 
dungeons ; when they were solemnly assured that denial was 
useless, seeing that the Grand Master and their other principal 
officers already had confessed the guilt of the order ? 

But now as to the principal charges brought against the 
Templars. It was alleged that on his admission into the order 
each novice was compelled to spit upon the Cross ; sometimes to 
trample it under foot and to deny the divinity of Christ. That 
various degrading and revolting ceremonies were inflicted upon 
each member at his induction. That idols in various forms were 
freely worshipped. That the priests of the order, when celebrating 
Mass, omitted to consecrate the Host. These and many other 
abominations were stated to have been prevalent in the order for 
at least thirty years. Prompt and free confession was rewarded 
by instant release ; whilst those who at first denied the charges 
were submitted to the most excruciating tortures, till they were 
reduced to such a state as to confess whatever their tormentors 
required of them. Even then, unless indeed they had been 
released by [more merciful death, they were flung back into 
prison, until such time as they were recalled to repeat their 
confession. 


But it is only from the strongest characters [comments Dr. Finke] 
that a confession under torture is of any value. Only when we believe the 
Templars to be innocent of the crimes attributed to them, can we under- 
stand the testimony borne them by the aged Bishop of Beirut. He had 
lived amongst them for forty years; he frequently had administered to 
them the Holy Communion ; and he had been impressed by the piety with 
which they had received it. (Der Papstum und der Untergang dev Templer- 
orden.) 


Apostate knights there probably were—men who had been con- 
taminated by the licence of the East, or by the lust and impurity 
which ,'then permeated nearly every religious community in 
Christendom, men who willingly would have inculcated their own 
degraded principles amongst their brethren. That the entire 
order had so debased itself passes comprehension. Heresy, after 
all, was the fundamental charge. But would heretics have died, 
as many Red Cross knights in Asia died, rather than denounce 
a faith which they discredited ? 

But to return to the proceedings that thus had been instituted 
in France against the Templars, which proceedings have been 
described as ‘ the greatest crime of the Middle Ages.’ The Pope, 
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who was at Poitiers when first he heard of Philip’s decisive move, 
for the moment was indignant at what he rightly considered a 
flagrant disregard for his own authority ; seeing that the Templars, 
by their constitution, were answerable to his own tribunal and to 
no other. But though at first he protested against this breach of 
formalities, he seems to have acquiesced speedily in an injustice 
which, it must be owned, he had no power to check, and to have 
arrived at some agreement with Philip as to the division of the 
spoils. At any rate, in November of that same year, 1307, a 
papal bull describes Philip’s action as the result of a requisition 
by the Inquisitor of France, as a means of submitting the Templars 
to the judgment of the Church ; and, whilst declaring that their 
leaders had confessed one and all to the crimes alleged against 
them, it counselled all sovereigns to imitate the French King’s 
example, detaining the persons of their prisoners and sequestrating 
their property in the name of the Holy See, If the order were 
proved innocent, such property would be restored; if not, it 
would be devoted to a fresh Crusade. 

Six months later—months of constant trials and tortures— 
Clement suddenly resumed his attitude of outraged dignity. Any 
powerful friends that the Templars possessed were agitating for a 
fuller inquiry and for a papal confirmation of the charges; and 
accordingly the Pontiff, obliged to produce personal evidence, set up 
his tribunal at Tours and cited seventy-two Templars from Paris 
to appear before him. They were men who already, under torture, 
had confessed their guilt as to a portion at least of the accusa- 
tions brought against them; and terror of the stake, which 
awaited any recantation of their former admission of guilt, 
was sufficient to render them ready tools in the hands of their 
enemies, 

When thus much evidence had been collected, a commission 
was appointed by the Pope to meet in Paris, where any Templar 
who desired to defend his order was offered a fair hearing. A 
year elapsed, however, before the Commission, which was to 
be held in the Convent of Ste. Geneviéve, commenced its 
sittings; during which year the torture had produced an 
ample harvest of incriminating evidence. No single Templar 
appeared in the defence. Those who had volunteered had 
been warned that for so doing they would be burnt as relapsed 
heretics. 

But at last the Grand Master, Jacques de Molai, Hugues de 
Peraud, the Visitor of France, and certain other brethren were 
produced to offer their defence. They asked for counsel. They 
could fight, they said, but they were unversed in legal matters, 
No counsel, they were told, was granted in a trial for heresy. 
Next de Molai- was warned of the risk he incurred by recanting the 
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confession he had made after his arrest, and had repeated before'a 
specially appointed tribunal at Chinon in 1308, and a report of his 
confession was read to him. The effect was extraordinary. After 
a few moments of utter stupefaction he exclaimed, crossing 
himself as he did so: ‘ Would to God the same justice existed in 
France as among the Saracens, where instant death awaits those 
who pervert the truth!’ 

The diplomacy of his enemies, however, was more than equal 
to the occasion. De Molai was informed that he and other prin- 
cipal leaders of the order had been reserved for the personal 
judgment of the Pope ; and instantly he submitted to this higher 
tribunal, with the most disastrous consequences. His appeal lent 
colour to the assertion that their persecutors freely spread among 
the luckless knights that their Master and Precentor had forsaken 
them. 

Early in the following year, 1310, a fresh offer was made on the 
part of the Commissioners to grant full liberty of defence, without 
prejudice, to any Templar who might wish to vindicate the order; 
and confidence in the proclamation now at last produced. about 
six hundred knights, all of whom declared themselves ready and 
eager to maintain the purity of the order. Now the ingenuity of 
separating the leaders from the rank and file became apparent. 
The Templars were assembled in the gardens of the episcopal palace 
in Paris, and were there advised to select representatives from 
amongst their own number who should speak for the rest, since 
the counsel they demanded was denied them. But these men had 
been trained to a life of strict obedience; they belonged to 
different provinces and spoke different dialects ; they were weak 
and worn with many months of- weary imprisonment, following 
on the most excruciating tortures. That they should have dared 
to take their lives in their hands and to protest that, whereas they 
themselves had lied before the Inquisitors, the order was 
and immaculate, was nothing short of heroism. But what could 
they do? They protested against the inhuman treatment they 
had received; they repeated their offer to defend the order 
whensoever it should be placed on trial; they reiterated their 
assertions that the charges against it were lies, fabricated by 
apostates and fugitives ; they expressed their astonishment that 
greater faith should be placed in men corrupted with bribery 
than in those who had died in torment as martyrs for their cause 
or who, for conscience’s sake, were dragging out a miserable 
existence in imprisonment and daily tribulation. But their vow 
of obedience, they declared, prevented them from appointing 
proctors without the direction of their Grand Master. The 
answer was that the Grand Master had refused to defend the 


* Dupuy, Condamnation des Templiers. 
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order, that he had confessed its guilt, and that he had submitted 
himself to the judgment of the Holy See. 

Meanwhile, through Philip’s influence, a protégé of his own 
recently had been consecrated Archbishop of Sens, and herein lay 
his opportunity. An Archiepiscopal Council was convened in 
Paris, and on May 11 four trembling Templars presented a 
petition before the Papal Commissioners. That very day a 
resolution had been passed by the Archbishop’s Council which 
condemned to the stake, as relapsed heretics, all who under 
promise of. protection had retracted their former confessions. 
They were come to claim the protection of the Commissioners, 
who, after anxious deliberation amongst themselves, replied that 
they could do nothing. The Council was acting under powers 
delegated by the Pope; consequently they themselves had no 
power to intervene. On May 12 fifty-four Templars were burnt 
to death in the. fields adjoining the Convent of Saint-Antoine, 
whilst similar executions followed speedily in other parts of 
France. 

The effect of this act of treachery—and whether or no we 
acknowledge the guilt of the order, it was nothing else—was instan- 
taneous. On May 31 Sir Aimery de Villiers appeared before the 
Commissioners to give his evidence. Pale and trembling, he sank 
upon his knees. The order, he avowed, was pure and stainless, the 
accusations were lies ; but. he had witnessed the deaths of fifty- 
four of his comrades.on the previous day, and he acknowledged 
that dread of a similar fate was sufficient to induce him to own 
whatever was required of him, even if this should include the 
confession that he had slain his Saviour with his own hands! 

For some months longer this tragic farce dragged on, until 
on October 10, 1310, the Council of Bishops, which originally had 
been summoned to meet in the previous autumn, assembled at 
Vienne. The Commissioners had presented their report, such as 
it was, to Clement ; the reports from other countries also had been 
sent to him ; but the result still was insufficient for his purpose, 
By his bull of November 1307 he had committed himself to belief 
in the Templars’ guilt. In France indeed a certain amount of 
incriminating evidence had been collected by such means as 
already have been described ; in Spain both the order and its 
knights were exonerated completely. At that very moment 
numbers of. Red Cross knights were languishing in Moorish 
dungeons from which a word of recantation would have saved 
them. In other countries the conclusions had been more or less 
in their favour. In Cyprus, where the Templars had their head- 
quarters and where, if anywhere, their true character should 
have been known, even political enemies bore witness on their 
behalf. 
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Since, therefore, further evidence was necessary, a fresh series 
of bulls were published, which expressly ordered the use of torture 
in order that ‘ the truth ’ thus should be extracted ; and even of 
the confessions so obtained only those that were likely to prove 
serviceable were forwarded to the Pope. In spite of these 
manoeuvres, when the matter came to the vote, and when the 
Council was requested to condemn the order unheard, only one 
Italian prelate and three French ones, amongst whom was the 
Archbishop of Sens, were ready to commit this infamy. Only 
in France had there been any general confession of guilt. Germany, 
Italy, and Spain had pronounced the order innocent. In England 
the Templars had owned to heresy, but had disclaimed the other 
charges. Consequently there was no justification for the suppres- 
sion of the order of the Knights Templar. 

Once again the King was equal to the occasion. In February 
he came from Lyons to Vienne, and pressed the degradation of 
the memory of his ancient foe, Pope Boniface. It was a matter 
that Clement, notwithstanding any earlier promises, dared not 
execute. To do so would have impugned the validity of his own 
election and the legitimacy of all the cardinals whom Boniface 
had raised to the purple; therefore the result was instant sub- 
mission to the royal will. Since the General Council had refused to 
pronounce condemnation, a secret consistory of cardinals and 
bishops declared the dissolution of the order (March 22, 1311), 
The evidence, it was admitted, was insufficient to justify this 
verdict ; nevertheless the proof of corruption, it was claimed, 
was so clear that it was judged essential provisionally to abolish 
the order and to transfer its possessions to the Hospitallers. If, 
however, at a later date it should be proved that this determina- 
tion was unjust, the Knights of the Temple were duly to be 
re-established and their property restored. 

As for Philip the Fair, the chief instigator in what, ostensibly, 
was a crusade against heresy, but was in fact a means of appro- 
priating to his own use the revenues of a wealthy order, he had 
escaped the payment of the large debt that he owed the Templars, 
and for five or six years he had enjoyed the revenues of their 
estates ; but the bulk of the property he now was obliged reluc- 
tantly to consign to the rival order to which the Council had 
awarded it. It must be added, however, that in so doing he 
exacted from the Hospitallers a tax which reduced greatly the 
value of their acquisition. 

As regards the rank and file of the order, nominally they were 
delivered over by the Council, with many instructions as to their 
rigorous treatment, to the provincials ; but, now that their wealth 
was forfeited, the interest they aroused had waned. Many, 
indeed, were left in prison ; some returned to their homes ; some 
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entered Benedictine or Cistercian monasteries ; some roamed the 
world as homeless vagabonds ; others again attached themselves 
to temporal lords. 

It only remains, therefore, to describe the final tragedy which 
concerns the fate of the Grand Master and his three principal 
colleagues. These had been reserved for the Pope’s judgment, 
but were left nearly two years longer in confinement, apparently 
forgotten. 

At last, however, May 19, 1314, it was considered advisable 
further to impress the people with the guilt of an order whose 
persecution had awakened considerable sympathy, and an 
imposing ceremony was organised, which was to include the 
formal reading of the bull of suppression and the pronouncement 
of sentence upon the four captives. A scaffold was prepared in 
the Place de Notre Dame, and the programme had reached the 
point where sentence of perpetual imprisonment was to be pro- 
nounced, when, to the amazement and indignation of the assembled 
prelates, two of the knights, Jacques de Molai and Geoffroi de 
Charney, the Precentor of Normandy, boldly stood forth and 
declared before the astonished multitude that whereas formerly, 
to save their lives, they had admitted the guilt of the order, they 
had sworn falsely. The order of the Knights Templar was pure 
and holy, and they had betrayed it basely. Now, at the last, 
they were making the only reparation in their power. 

Amid the general confusion that ensued the Council was 
adjourned hastily. The ecclesiastics were at their wits’ end. 
But whilst the prelates debated, the King acted. Immediately, 
without consulting the Council, he ordered that the two who thus 
bravely had dared to retract their earlier confessions should 
suffer the fate of relapsed heretics. That same evening, at the 
hour of vespers, Jacques de Molai and Geoffroi de Charney were 
conveyed to the little island on the Seine, close to the royal palace. 
There they were burnt to death in the King’s presence, earnestly 
protesting with their latest breath the purity of their order and 
the catholicity of its faith, and solemnly citing Clement—or so 
tradition tells us—to meet them within forty days before the 
throne of God. Is it strange that a credulous age should have 
magnified these words into a prophetic utterance, seeing that 
little more than a month later Clement died of an agonising 
disease ; whilst Philip the Fair, still in the prime of life, followed 
him, on November 29 of the same year, to the grave ? 

Such was the passing of the Red Cross knights. The question 
of their guilt or innocence has been a frequent subject of debate. 
For my own part I think that the jurisconsult, quoted by the 
Abbé Carriére, probably was right when he said : ‘ Le malheureux 
qu'on applique a la question songe moins @ dire ce qu’il sait qu’a se 
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delivrer de ce qui’il sent.’* Doubtless it was their wealth that 
attracted persecution ; but the ease with which this persecution 
was carried to its terrible climax was due to some fatal lack of 
initiative, whereby the once-powerful order was reduced to that 
for which the busy world affords no room—an anachronism. 


* Histoire Cartulaive des Templiers de Provins. 


L. M. SHortt. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


DEAR S1r,—With regard to an article which appeared in your February 
number (No. 576) by Colonel Elgood, the representatives of the. British 
community have met and decided to ask you to be good enough to publish 
the statement which I now enclose as a corrective of the false impressions 
which are most likely to be the outcome to your many readers of Colonel 
Elgood’s article—an article which contains so many references in opposition 
to facts that it would be entirely against British Empire interests to allow 
it to pass unanswered, 

Yours faithfully, 
F. H. Fraser, Secretary. 
THE BritisH UNION IN EGyPt, 
Cairo. 
March 3, 1925. 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 
(A ReEpry To Lieut.-CoLonEL P. G. ELGoop) 


Colonel Elgood’s article, published in your February number, has 
caused a feeling akin to amazement amongst the British and other com- 
munities in Egypt, and the Council of the British Union feel that it cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

The article teems with inaccuracies and false premises, which would 
require much space to deal with adequately, and for that reason alone 
must be ignored here. 

The essential point of the article is the suggestion that, by taking a 
slight military risk, a political settlement would be reached. The author 
does not seem to realise that the withdrawal of garrisons from Cairo and 
Alexandria would expose foreigners to troubles of the kind that occurred 
in May 1921, so that this scheme is likely to lead to still greater political 
complications, this time with Europeans, who will stand no further shirking 
of our duty towards them. It is therefore preposterous to suggest taking 
a serious military risk, which would not lead to a real political settlement, 
but which, on the contrary, would broaden the field of political trouble by 
involving us inevitably with European Powers. 

As for the definite suggestion that the Canal could be guarded by a. 
mixed force of British and Egyptian troops, each nation having complete 
control over its own forces, the recent events in the Sudan should suffice 
to deter any responsible person from entertaining the idea for a moment. 

Nor is this all ; it is doubtful whether there is another army in the world 
with so bad a record for mutiny as the Egyptian. No less than nine 
specific cases can be cited as having occurred in the last fifty years, as 
under : 

1879. On February 18 Nubar Pasha and his Cabinet were mobbed by 
about 2500 officers and men at the Ministry of Finance. 
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1881. Arabi Pasha and two others arrested. Troops mutinied, 
rescued them, and went with their officers to the Palace, whereupon the _ 
Khedive Tewfik gave way. 

1882. The Mustaphzin, an integral part of the police force a : 
Alexandria, took an active part in the massacre of Europeans on June 8, © 

During the Boer war there was a plot by Egyptian officers in the Sudan, | 3 
the object of which was to arrest the British officers and take over the | 
Sudan government. The secret having been divulged, the plotters them. ; 
selves were removed. ‘ 

In 1915 a certain Bimbashi, Mohammed Saleh, who was the most _ 
trusted officer of the coastguards, concealed arms, and with these went | 
out with his officers and men (about 200), his camels and supplies, and 
joined the Senussi enemy, who were at that time attacking the territory” 
he was supposed to be guarding. There were similar cases among the” 
coastguards guarding the Canal on the east. : 

1919. Egyptian troops sent up with a reconstruction train incited” 
people to destruction—which explains why destruction took place z ter 
the train passed. (See diary of an English official in Egypt, 1919, b 
‘ Tawwaf,’) Amongst other events, a British officer, while attempting 
control the mob, was shot dead by the Royal bodyguard through th f 
Palace railings in Cairo. ‘a 

1921. Egyptian troops sent to Alexandria to suppress the riots joined | 
mob in murdering Europeans, of whom nearly one hundred were killed,” 
some being burnt with petrol in the street. (See Report of the Military 
Court of Inquiry in Blue Book, ‘ Egypt No. 3 (1921).’) 

1922. King Fuad’s Accession Day. Egyptian troops look on and 
laugh whilst the mob pelt notables coming to pay their respects at the’ 
Palace. Five officers court-martialled. ; 

1924. Egyptian Railway Battalion mutiny simultaneously at Khar-” 
toum, Port Sudan, and Wady Halfa. . 

1924. November. Rifaat Bey, Commandant of Egyptian Artillery at) 4 
Khartoum, incites troops to mutiny. 

On analysing the above, we find that the Egyptian Army has shown 
disloyalty to the Khedive Ismail (1879), to the Khedive Tewfik (1881), to 
the cause of the Allies (1915), to the Protecting Power (1919), to the. 
Liberal-Constitutional Government (1921), to their present King (1922), 
and to the Government of the Sudan (August and November 1924) ; th 
is to say, it has been guilty of every conceivable kind of disloyalty. 

It is the considered opinion of the British Union that the withdraw 
of British troops would constitute a danger of the gravest sort for the whol : 
foreign community, and, were another outrage, similar to that of 
November, to take place, what, we ask Colonel Elgood, would be the 
position of residents were the British Government to think fit to send the 
Egyptian Government another ultimatum ? } 

The author has apparently failed to learn one of the main lessons of the: 
war, namely, that divided command renders even the best commanders” 
and troops impotent. The Canal cannot be guarded in compartments ;) 
it must be guarded as a whole by troops of whose loyalty there can be no” 
question. In this connection it is too readily forgotten that whereas befor 
the war only 5000 British troops were required to keep order in Egypt, yet 
during the war such was the estimate of commanders on the spot of the) 
reliability of Egyptians, civil and military, that nearly nine times that! 
number of men was immobilised in the country. ; 

(For the British Union in Egypt.) 
W. E. Kincsrorp, President, 








